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AFTER THE DEMONSTRATION, 


« H the active assistance of the authorities,” as one 
of the speakers in Hyde Park naively put it, the 
great demonstration of Monday “in support of the Govern- 
“ ment” was successfully held. By the accounts of the 
most trustworthy calculators favourable to the proceeding, 
nearly a quarter of the expected processionists assembled, 
which may be admitted to be a very fair proportion. 
Larger meetings assemble constantly for purposes 
and extraordinary in the great towns of the North; and, 
except in pursuance of a settled plan of political misrepre- 
sentation, no one has attempted to assert that the whole of 
the processionists of Monday, or any large part of the 
onlookers, had a definite or intelligent appreciation of the 
propositions which they were supposed to endorse. The most 
remarkable contrast, perhaps, with other meetings of the same 
kind was to be found in the speakers. At Birmingham, 
at Newcastle, at Leeds, at Manchester, at Bradford, Radical 
“ demonstrations” are wont to be addressed by persons with 
whose politics one may disa very profoundly, but of 
whose intellectual ability and political position no one can 
tend to make light. The Radi of London, after 
importing Sir Witrrip Lawson as jester, could furnish or 
attract nothing better than the tried statesmanship and 
intellectual distinction of Mr. Caring, the Demosthenic 
eloquence of Mr. Broapuurst, the cool logic and polished 
scholarship of Mr. Taorotp Rocers. These things speak for 
themselves. It would not have been in accordance with the 
peculiar tactics pursued from the beginning in this agitation 
that the Radical party should admit it to have been a 
failure. It may be said pretty confidently that in London 
itself, among Radicals, Liberals, and Conservatives alike, 
there is very little difference of opinion on the point that 
it was not a success. But with reference to the plan 
alluded to this does not much matter. If it was not a 
success, it can be called one. There is no stopping in 
the broad and easy path on which Mr. Gtapstone’s 
followers have entered, and an agitation which begins by 
asserting that the House of Lords has defied the nation 
must naturally proceed by asserting that anything is the 
nation which defies the House of Lords. 

No one, however, except those extremely feather-headed 
Radicals who declare in so many words that the streets, 
and not the polling-booths, are the places where the national 
will is to be ascertained, seriously believes that banners 
and hop-poles will carry the day, It may or it may not be 
wise in the Conservative leaders to discountenance opposition 
demonstrations in London. They could hardly count on 
that “active assistance of the authorities” which Mr. 
Broapuurst exults in, and a serious breach of the peace 
might be the result, which would be made the occasion of 
a fresh cry against the House of Lords. The well-known 
Radical “lambs ” of certain London boroughs could probably 
be counted on to produce this result. But meetings of a dif- 
ferent kind, like den of Sheffield, Lynn, and Worcester, have 
already shown the absurdity of assuming that the national 
will is against the House of Lords, and similar meetings are 
not likely to be wanting in future. Already there are signs 
that the simple and steady enunciation of the one cardinal 
principle of the whole matter is having its effect. Lord 
GRANVILLE fears (that is to say, Lord GRANVILLE hopes) that 
the country will not be persuaded to believe the Govern- 
ment, and not the Lords, to be the causes of the difficulty. 
Perhaps Lord GranviLLe may be disappointed. The amazing 


misrepresentations of some Liberal papers, with the Z'imes 
at their head, may be powerless to blind the common sense 
of Englishmen to the simple fact that men cannot be defying 
the national will when all they ask is for a pronouncement 
of the national will in the only way known to the Consti- 
tution. Here is a Parliament which has almost reached the 
average term of years allotted to Parliaments, while its 
actual life has been far longer than it appears by reason of 
an additional autumn Session, and ordinary Sessions un- 
usually prolonged. At this time of its life it has to deal 
with what is ized as the most important of all 
Parliamentary duties. No Reform Bill has hitherto been 
carried without at least one distinct and more or less 
immediately previous expression of the opinion of the 
electorate on its principle; no Reform Bill has hitherto 
been carried without redistribution ; no Reform Bill has 
been carried without in one way or another (for the Bill of 
1867 was only a revised edition of that of 1866) being dis- 
cussed through more than one Session. The claim of the 
present Government is to hurry their Bill through ina 
single Session, without any expression of opinion by the 
constituencies, and without redistribution. This claim it is 
which the House of Lords is withstanding, and which it is 
not merely its constitutional right, but its constitutional 
duty, to withstand. It may be confidently said that, put 
as a hypothetical case, a year or two few reason- 
able meray would have disputed the duty and fewer 
still the right. It can now be putas an actual case, and 
if put forcibly enough and frequently enough, it will prob- 
ably be found of virtue to overcome the banners and the 
hop-poles. 

he extraordinary bluster and the extraordinary misstate- 
ments of fact which have distinguished the beginning of 
the campaign on the Radical side are partly, no doubt, 
to be accounted for by a sense of the difficulty of the 
game. The more the case is considered, the more difficult 
does the position of the Government appear, supposing 
that the Lords stand firm. It is already certain that, 
with exceptions too insignificant to be important, the 
entire Conservative party approves of the action of the 
Peers—that is to say, probably more than half England, 
and a respectable minority in Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales. It is becoming evident that a not inconsiderable 
number of Liberals are disgusted with the flagrant un- 
veracity of the propositions on which this campaign against 
the House of Eats is based. The time of the present 
Parliament is very short. Even supposing that a regular 
crusade for the abolition or reconstruction of the Upper 
House were entered on, it could by no possibility be carried 
through before a general election; and a general election 
with the present constituencies appears to be the one thing 
that Mr. Guapstone dreads. But, say the agitators, addi- 
tional peers can be created. It would be curious to know 
whether the Zimes, and the very strange company in which 
it finds itself, have considered what they mean by this. 
In the first place, how many peers do they propose 
to create? Fifty? Sixty? Where will Mr. Guiapstone 
find fifty or sixty persons whom even he can present 
for peerages, and who are willing to take peerages under 
such circumstances? The answer will postal be, that 
he can do it by calling up eldest sons or something of 
that kind. But it seems to be forgotten that a good 
many eldest sons sit in the House of Commons, and 
Mr. Guapstone is hardly likely to expose his carefully- 
nursed majority to diminution. Besides, the Liberal peers 
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of the present day are by no means, as the Whig peers of 
1832 were, anxious for the Bill in itself; and it may be 
pretty certainly calculated that, if the Government seriously 
threatened to flood the House, not a few of the present 
supporters of the measure would be found on the other side. 
It is easy to pooh-pooh these practical difficulties ; but they 
have their weight even with so headlong a statesman as 
the present Prime Minister. And then once more it 
has to be considered how such a step would look in 

pular opinion—the real popular opinion, not the opinion 
which Mr. Grorer Howrtt can provide, and which Mr. 
with proper notice, would no doubt 
provide as successfully. The House of Lords is to be 
swamped because Mr. GuapstonE does not dare to face 
a new House of Commons without previously taking care 
to assure himself of a majority. This may be false or it may 
be true; but it is the way in which the case will present it- 
self to seven out of ten Englishmen. Some of the seven may 
be so glad to have the House of Lords swamped that they 
will swallow the difficulty ; but, when the first burst of 
hurrahing and flag-waving is over, not very many. The 
agitators hug themselves in the remembrance of former 
Reform agitations, of the Corn-Law agitation, and the like. 
They forget the slight difference between having a casé and 
having no case. It was true that by the first quarter of 
this century the representation of the people had got into 
a condition which could not last. It was true that the 
Corn Laws made bread dear and hampered industry. But 
it is not true that the House of Lords has refused en- 
franchisement to the country non-voters, and it is not true 
that it has exceeded or abused its constitutional rights. 
That is all the difference ; but, unless there is singularly bad 
management on the part of the Opposition, or singular 
blindness in the English people, it ought to be a difference 
quite sufficient. 


FRANOE. 


i ler-apes is for the moment only one question which has 
the power of compelling the attention of all French- 
men. Until it is seen whether the cholera is going to 
spread over the whole country, everything else is naturally 
of very secondary importance. Even the great business of 
revising the Constitution has fallen into such neglect that 
the Senate can quietly devote itself to reducing a very 
colourless Bill to something like a complete blank. The 
politicians who regretted that the Revision had ever been 
taken in hand because they feared its possibly unsettling 
influence, and the very different party men who hoped 
that it would unsettle everything and be the beginning of 
very extensive changes, may still be justified by the result ; 
but up to the present they have both been disappointed. 
The discussions on the Bill are dragging on as if the 
work of recasting the Constitution was the dullest and least 
important of all occupations for the Legislative Chambers. 
It is true that M. Ferry did his best to have the Revision 
discussed in that spirit. His Bill was plainly meant to do 
as little as possible. Still it might appear that, having con- 
tented himself with the indispensable minimum, he and 
his party would at least insist on that. When the Senate 
has finally made its mind up as to what it means to accept, 
it may possibly be discovered that M. Frrry’s Cabinet is 
really resolute. Up to the present, however, the Upper 
Chamber has acted as if no account need be taken of 
the supposed desire of France for a Revision of its Con- 
stitution. The Senate has not thrown the Revision Bill 
out, which would have been too violent a course for its 
mild political methods ; but it has done something equally 
effective. The Bill, which was feeble enough to begin with, 
has been reduced to a nonentity. First, the Senate ap- 
pointed a Committee to report on the Ministry’s measure, 
composed in equal numbers of persons who were sure to hold 
diametrically opposite opinions on every conceivable subject. 
Then the Committee makes a report, in which it suggests 
that the Senate should accept all that part of the Bill which 
is of no importance whatever, and burke the rest. The 
clauses abolishing public prayers in the Chambers, and 
making a solemn assertion of the undoubted fact that the 
Government of France is a Republic, and venturing on the 

ous prophecy that it will remain one for ever, are to 
be left standing. But the Committee proposes that the 
financial powers of the Senate shall be left for friendly settle- 
ment between the Chambers, and that the Congress to be called 
to carry out the Revision shall be asked to confine itself to 


regulating the exact metbod of electing Senators. A 
scheme of this kind is admirably adapted to please those 
who would be satisfied to leave well alone, but it is equally 
well calculated to convince the extreme parties that nothing 
short of a revolution will serve their turn. 


Even if the Revision of the Constitution had been a far 
more genuine thing than it ever has been since GAMBETTA’S 
death, it would scarcely occupy much attention in the 
presence of the cholera. It is now only too certain that 
the epidemic is spreading rapidly, and there can be very 
little doubt that it has appeared in Paris. The doctors, 
who are much better listened to at present than either the 
Senate or the Chamber of Deputies, may differ in opinion, 
as medical men commonly do, as to the exact nature of 
cholera in general,and the particular form of it now inflicted on 
France. Dr. Guerin, Dr. Pasteur, andthe meteoric Dr. 
may contradict one another as to how the epidemic ever 
came in, how it spreads, and how it is to be prevented, if at 
all, from going any further. The fact remains that it gets 
worse and breaks out in fresh places daily. Health officers 
and police agents do after their kind in Paris, and when a 
patient is carried from a slum to the cholera hospital, declare 
solemnly that he or she is not suffering from the real 
disease, but only from an inferior form. The public has an 
uneasy feeling that cholera always begins with inferior 
forms, and they are too well aware that the way has been 
very carefully prepared for the epidemic in Paris to feel at 
all reassured by official commonplaces. Nor, indeed, is the 
general conduct of the authorities who have had to fight the 
disease in the South calculated to encourage the townsmen 
who may have to look to their colleagues elsewhere for 
protection. They have hitherto done very little except per- 
secute helpless railway passengers with fumigations, which 
have no effect beyond causing a great deal of annoyance. 
In the South the cholera has defied all precautions, and the 
terror it causes is rapidly increasing. Even Egypt had 
nothing to show so bad as the state of Arles is reported to 
be. Unless there is very gross exaggeration, the majority 
of the officials have run away, and the townsmen have, not 
altogether unnaturally, followed their example. The mino- 
rity who cannot or will not do the same, find themselves in 
the position of the unhappy Egyptians who were shut up 
within the sanitary cordons, and are threatened with starva- 
tion. The spectacle isenough to make Frenchmenask whether 
there are not many things in the country in greater need of 
revision than the Constitution. French officials are so power- 
ful as to be a terror to the whole non-official world, and if 
they cannot deal with a crisis like this properly, it is not for 
want of authority or will to use it. Their failure is only 
too manifestly the result of want of intelligence. It is not 
to be supposed that Paris is in any danger of being reduced 
to the state of Arles ; but it may well find itself in the con- 
dition of Toulon or Marseilles. The fears already enter- 
tained in Paris are thoroughly justified by the folly of the 
Municipality in insisting on holding the festival on the 
14th July in defiance of the strong condemnation of the 
faculty. The cowardice of the Ministry on the same occa- 
sion gives no ground for supposing that they willshow them- 
selves able to control the local authorities. 

The Tonquin and Madagascar difficulties are as languidly 
alive as they have been for more than a year. It would 
seem that the probably inevitable war with China is not 
likely to be hurried on by either side. The Tsung-li-Yamen 
may be resolved to fight; but it has no objection to 
negotiate first, and M. Ferry is prepared to meet it half- 
way. His fiery threats and his peremptory ultimatum 
having produced no immediate effect, he would seem to 
be disposed to allow the Chinese a reasonable time to make 
their surrender in. Admiral Courser is still threatening 
Foo Chow; ‘but, for all that can be seen, he may be 
riding at anchor off that port for some months yet. In 
Madagascar a step in advance has been made at last. The 
French have presented their demands, and have committed 
themselves to a policy. From the nature of their claim, 
it may be considered that war is certain, or has alread 
begun. In presence of a demand for a surrender of the no: 
end of the island, and the payment of an indemnit 
to all the foreigners who have been injured by the Fren 
bombardments, the Hovas can scarcely help fighting. Con- 
querors were in the habit of insisting on money payments 
for their trouble from the beaten party long before the war 
of 1871; but the French Republic has made a marked 
advance on the old practice. It is something quite new for 
a belligerent to make his enemy pay for the damage done 
by himself to a third party. It is also, to call things by 
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their right names, a slightly impertinent course towards 
neutrals. The attack on has been most dis- 
tasteful to England all along, and has caused heavy loss to 
British subjects. One incident of the adventure has already 
pat the French to some expense for an indemnity to an 

glish missionary. Apparently they are determined to re- 
imburse themselves for Mr. Sxaw’s thousand pounds, and to 
get enough to cover all possible future claims. Having hurt 
our interests, and acted in utter disregard of the supposed 
friendship between the countries, they are preparing to 
soothe our feelings by asking us to share the plunder. We 
should only have a very little bit, but then we would be in 
the speculation with them. If it ever does come to a division 
of the spoil, it is to be hoped that this country will have 
nothing to say to international burglary of this kind, even 
at the risk of ruffling the susceptibilities of France. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


M* BLAINE, in formally accepting the Republican 
nomination, has not justified the anticipation that he 
would appeal to vulgar prejudice and passion. Ile probably 
appreciates the character of the schism in his party which 
has been produced by his candidature. The numerical 
strength of the independent Republicans is imperfectly 
known; but most of them will count double, as they will 
vote for Mr. CLEVELAND, instead of remaining neutral. At 
the present stage of the contest Mr. Buarne is well advised 


in abstaining from language which might tend to alienate | 28° 


respectable waverers who may perhaps form a considerable 
section of the party. His letter furnishes no indication of a 
turbulent foreign policy, or of servile concession to those 
remarkable Irish nationalists who profess allegiance at the 
same time to two separate countries. The platform of the 
Democratic Convention panders more directly to the desire 
of territorial aggrandizement than any document which has 
hitherto proceeded from the Republican managers. Either 
the judicious language of Mr. Buiarye’s letter or strong 
party predilection accounts for the wild enthusiasm of one 
at least among the candidate’s admirers. According to the 
New York Tribune, Mr. Buatve’s harmless commonplaces 
are likely to raise the tone of political controversy for 
future generations. It might as well be said that the reso- 
lutions passed by Radical and Conservative associations on 
the rejection of the Franchise Bill were original contribu- 
tions to political philosophy. 

As the nominee of the avowed Protectionists, Mr. BLaine 
of course professes devotion to the cause of monopoly. The 
ambiguous declarations of the Democratic Convention 
imply a fear of offending the powerful body of manufacturers 
by raising a distinct economic issue. The Republicans may 
claim the questionable merit of being consistent in the 
wrong. Only a few scrupulous members of the party will 
probably join the ranks of the independent Republicans on 
economic grounds. The topic of Civil Service Reform is 
judiciously evaded ; but it appears that the Republican 
managers propose for the first time to obey the recent law 
which prohibits assessment on official salaries for the purpose 
of elections. The party is invited to make good by voluntary 
subseription the large deficiency which will be caused by 
the discontinuance of the customary practice. Some place- 
holders will, perhaps, contribute to the party fund in the 
fear that they may be dismissed in the event of a Democratic 
victory. It is also possible that local politicians may dis- 

the provisions of the law, and the ostensible pro- 
hibition of the Central Committee. The expense of a 
Presidential contest is not easily explained ; but its ordinary 
amount is undoubtedly great. It must be assumed that 
the masters of party organization understand their own 
mystery ; but it might have been thought that the effect 
of speeches by hired orators, of placards, and of newspaper 
articles was exaggerated in — estimation. When the 
names of the candidates and the platforms of both parties 
have once been published, intelligent voters can scarcely 
profit by additional information. 

Some surprise has perhaps been caused by Mr. Biarne’s 
perfunctory reference to the supposed grievances of Irish 
Americans in the land of their nativity. The Republican 
candidate is content with the declaration that their rights 
will be protected as long as they confine themselves to 
lawful occupations. As there is not the smallest danger of 
interference with their freedom of action if they comply 
with the condition, the promise of unnecessary proteetion 
will not excite warm feelings of gratitude. The conspirators 


who employ themselves in the dynamite traffic, or in 
seditious combinations in Ireland, are the only American 
citizens who are likely to require protection at the hands of 
the President ; and they will derive little comfort from the 
terms of Mr. Buarne’s letter. His unexpected moderation 
may be attributed either to the discovery that the mal- 
content Irish will, as usual, adhere to the Democratic 
party, or to the doubt whether the independent Republicans 
are prepared to vote for Mr. CLeveranp. It would have 
been imprudent, while their decision was still uncertain, to 
supply them with an additional reason for secession. There 
is still ample time to bid for the support of the less 
reputable sections of the constituency, if it appears that 
more scrupulous Republicans are not to be conciliated or 
reclaimed. For the present the regular candidate and 
his supporters sealclily wish to conduct the canvass on 
strictly party lines. As long as such a result is within 
reach, it will perhaps not suit Mr. Buarne’s purpose to court 
any discontented section of the Democrats. There is no 
doubt that an overwhelming majority of Republicans will 
vote for the candidate who has been nominated in regular 
form by the National Convention of the party. In some 
considerable States there will not even be a dissentient 
minority ; but in New York, and perhaps in Massachusetts, 
the coalition of the independent Republicans with the 
Democrats will greatly diminish Mr. Buatne’s chances of 
success. 

One issue which within’ recent memory formed a principal 
subject of discussion has been already forgotten. Eight years 
the Democrats loudly complained of the interference 
of the Federal Executive in Southern elections, and the 
Republicans in turn denounced the wrongs which were said 
to be inflicted on the coloured population. The conflict 
has now subsided, and throughout nearly the whole 
extent of the former Confederacy the natural supremacy 
of the superior race is firmly re-established. The ancient 
alliance of the South with the Democratic party is still 
unbroken, except in Virginia, where the promoters of re- 
pudiation have succeeded in carrying over a large section 
of the voters to the side of the Republicans. Senator 
Manone, who is the leader of the party, was lately an active 
supporter of Mr. Arruur, who has allowed him to dispose 
of the patronage of the State. He will now undoubtedly 

refer Mr. Biarine to Mr. CiLeveitanp; but it is not 

nown whether the so-called readjusters of the Virginian 
debt are strong enough to dispose of the votes of the 
State in the Presidential election. With a single exception 
the contest will be confined to the Northern States. As 
the solid support of the Democratic candidate by the South 
leaves the result doubtful, it must be inferred that the 
Republicans still predominate in the North and in the 
West. Their uninterrupted tenure of office may be mainly 
attributed to their identification with the cause of the Union 
during the Civil War. General Grant in his successive 
terms of office aptly represented the victors in the struggle, 
which is perhaps less distinctly remembered by the pre- 
sent generation. An odd reminiscence of fading traditions 
survives in the ostentatious solicitude of both parties for 
the interests of veterans who by reason of their services 
or their wounds have a claim on the gratitude of the coun- 
try. Both the rival Conventions thought it expedient to 
recognize in formal language the undisputed title of the 
military pensioners. In consequence of the vast numbers 
of the Federal army towards the close of the war, it 
happens that the soldiers who have long since returned 
to civil life form an appreciable section of the Presidential 
constituency. The majority probably retains its attachment 
to the Republican party. 


It may seem strange that, in a community of which nine- 
teen-twentieths suffer by artificial enhancements of the 
price of commodities, the advocates of Free-Trade should 
shrink from the avowal of their convictions, while appeals 
to the selfishness of monopolist producers are loudly and 
confidently preferred. The Republican platform on the 
tariff is bold and uncompromising, while the Democratic 
managers shrink from the earns of principles which 
are evidently believed to be unpopular. Growers of corn 
and breeders of cattle are apparently ashamed to defend 
their own rights against manufacturers who affect to regard 
exclusively the interests of their workmen. American 
patriotism is habitually applied to singular purposes. Some- 
times owners of silver mines profess enthusiastic devotion 
to the coin for which they supply the material, on the pre- 
text that it is “ the dollar of the fathers.” Iron-masters and 


cotton-spinners are not less zealous for the encouragement 
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of those branches of native industry which they happen 
to pursue. Dispassionate politicians who without 


prejudice economic truths and sentimental fallacies listen 
te the arguments on either side with exclusive attention 
to the voting power of the disputants. Every election 
manager is well aware that consumers are far more numerous 
than producers; but he also knows that they are not so 
keenly alive to their own interests, or as thoroughly in 
earnest. It is for this reason, and in view of the approach- 
ing Presidential election, that the Democratic majority in 
the House of Representatives has abstained during the last 
Session from introducing any considerable alteration into 
the tariff. Next winter, when the great party contest is 
decided, there will, especially if Mr. CLEVELAND is elected, be 


. @ more active advance towards a policy of Free-trade. It 


has been often and truly said that the Americans can afford 
better than any other nation to make blunders, and to 
postpone the correction of recognized anomalies. The 
territory of the Union is so extensive and so various in the 
character of its products that perfect freedom of commercial 
intercourse extends over a wide area. For this and other 
reasons, the community enjoys abundant wealth, and cares 
little for the direct or indirect burden of taxation. 


COWBOY POKER. 


it was with the greatest gricf and sorrow and pain that 
one read in the St. James's Gazette of last Saturday an 
article on the “Game of Poker,” calculated to do an im- 
measurable amount of harm to those in England who have 
turned their attention and given their days and nights to 
the study of the great American game. From beginning to 
end the article in the St. James’s Gazette was unsound, and 
rank with heresy against the canons of the true game. It 
purpcrts to be based on the writer’s experience of play in 
the Far West and among the cowboys of Texas. We have 
no desire to say anything against the cowboys of Texas, 
and it may be that their views upon this momentous 
question are properly represented in the article which we 
have taken as our text ; but if so, the cowboys of Texas are 
addicted to the degrading vice of playing a deboshed per- 
version of a noble game. The very first assertion of the 
writer in the St. James's Gazette shows the enormity of 
their conduct ; it is to the effect that “the game of poker 
“is played with a pack of fifty-three cards,” the fifty-third 
card being called the “joker.” Now we do not mean to deny 
for a moment that the cowboy of Texas plays a game which 
he calls poker with a pack of fifty-three cards; very likely 
he does ; the cowboy of Texas willdo anything. But we do 
deny, with whatsoever of strength may in us lie, that the 
classical and scientific game of poker is ever played with 
more than fifty-two cards. It may be that in some of the 
upper hills of the Alps the Swiss herdsmen indulge in a 
game which they call whist, and that they use in this sport 
a regular tarot pack of seventy-two cards; but he would 
be a wicked person who would dare to refer to their example 
as one to be followed by whist-players in England. It is 
true that American manufacturers of playing-cards are 
wont to include a blank card at the top of the pack ; and it 
is, alas! true also that some thrifty person suggested that 
the card should not be wasted. This was the origin of the 
“ joker” which has led astray many players of euchre and 
poker. And to a thoughtful mind no further argument is 
needed beyond the existence of the “joker” to prove the 
doctrine of the total depravity of man. Only a totally de- 
ee man could ever have suggested the use of the 
joker.” 

Throughout the article in the St. James's Gazette this 
heresy runs, and the whole article is vitiated by it. We 
note, also, other errors and blunders, especially in the 
treatment of that important subject—the “limit.” The 
article may be recommended for study to those about to 

y poker with the cowboys of Texas—and to no others. 

'o those who may chance to play it with Americans more 
learned in the law, the article in the St. James’s Gazette can 
only do harm by unsettling their faith, Unfortunately, the 
laws of poker have not yet been codified with the certainty 
and the skill revealed in the codification of the laws of whist. 
As yet poker may be said to be governed by the common 
law as modified by local custom and usage. More than one 
important point remains undecided, despite the obiter dicta of 
self-constituted judges. The supremacy of the “straight- 
“ flush ” has slowly got itself acknowledged at last. Buta legi- 
timate doubt exists as to whether “ straights” beat “ threes ” 


or not; we are inclined to believe that they do; and in the 
proposed code drawn up by the distinguished American once 
resident at the Court of St. James's the same position is 
taken. There are those, however, who do not recognize 
“ straights” at all; and there are others who accept the 
Mississippi obtrusion of “blazes.” It is to be hoped that 
these vital questions may soon be settled authoritatively ; 
for the game of poker, in spite of what the beginner may 
think, leaves less to chance than any other game into which 
chance enters at all. In other words, there is no game at 
which skill counts as high as in poker. And it is skill of 
an elevated order, since it is exercised chiefly in the study 
of the other players. If the proper study of mankind is 
man, then pies ought to flourish, for nowhere else may 
man be studied to such advantage. This is, indeed, the 
prime merit of poker, that it calls for the highest exercise of 
the human intellect, the study and the knowledge of one’s 
fellow-man. In no other game is the personal equation so 
important. 


EGYPT. 


M® GLADSTONE hopes that he may be able to make a 
statement as to the Conference on Monday, and some 
supporters of the Ministry indulge in the qualified expecta- 
tion that some modus vivendi may have been found or may 
be found by England and the Powers. But from the com- 
parison of the various reports on the subject, as well as on 
other grounds, itappears hardly rash to say that the Confer- 
ence, at least as a machine for validating the Government 
scheme of Egyptian financial reform, has practically failed. 
The details of the alternative financial scheme which M. pg 
Buicniires has put forward in opposition to the English 
proposals are,of course, uncertain, or rather unauthenticated ; 
but there can be no reasonable doubt as to their nature. It 
being the central point of the English scheme, and, indeed, 
the sole reason for assembling a Conference at all, that the 
interest on the debt should in some manner be lightened, 
the opposition scheme starts from the principle that the 
interest on the debt is sacrosanct, and is no case to be 
touched. It being the indirect, if not the direct, aim 
of England to ease if possible the pressure on the Egyp- 
tian taxpayer, the proposals of M. pz BuicyiitrEs seem 
at least to include a suggestion that the screw now press- 
ing on the Egyptian taxpayer will still admit of another 
turn or two. And, lastly, the object of the very remark- 
able and damaging restrictions imposed on England’s powers 
and privileges by the Anglo-French agreement being (for 
it is at least charitable to suppose this) to buy the con- 
sent of other nations to the putting of “he financial ar- 
rangements of the Kuepive’s dominions in a fair wa 
to a prosperous and stable condition, the details of the 
Buten1irEs scheme not only make this hopeless, but in 
an almost insulting fashion impose additional sacrifices on 
England. The bondholders’ receipts must remain un- 
touched, but the deferred Canal shares held by England 
are to be cut down from five per cent. to three. The ex- 
penses of the army of occupation are to be provided for in 
the most burdensome, extravagant, and invidious fashion 
by a special loan; and the balance which, it is said, has 
been struck on paper by these proposals is a balance con- 
taining no margin, no allowance for casualties, and offering 
no prospect to Egypt except that of relapse into bankruptcy 
at the first unfavourable season, or the first excessive 
demand on her resources of any kind. 

Admitting that these details are as such untrustworthy, 
the behaviour of the Conference, if the phrase may be permitted, 
sutliciently warrants their general tenor. The Conference 
was, as may be remembered, by Mr. Giapstone’s account, to 
be a very simple and rapid proceeding. Its simplicity and 
rapidity of themselves made it unnecessary as well as 
troublesome that any discussion of the Anglo-French agree- 
ment should take place. There would be plenty of time 
for discussion, and not the least fear of any delay in regard 
to it. The actual history of the affair has been somewhat 
different. Months have passed since the negotiations (start- 
ing from those communications with France which Mr. 
GuapstovE half thought might be over while he was announ- 
cing them, and which lasted for many weeks) were begun, and 
if they have resulted, we do not say in any agreement, but 
in any prospect of agreement, the political ‘ knowing ones” 
of every country in Europe must have allowed themselves 
to be put off the scent with a remarkably obliging unanimity. 
It would be absurd to pretend any great grief at the failure 
of the Conference if it fails. It could only have resulted in 
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an unnecessary and mischievous surrender of English rights, 
though the surrender might have been somewhat less than 
M. Barrére and M. ve Buientires would like to make it. 
It would have given the English Ministry a false air of 
success among rersons careless or ignorant, as unfortunately 
too many Er,(ishmen are ignorant and careless, of the 
subject, and it must have led to innumerable difficulties 
and squabbles during (not to say after) the respite of 
occupation. But, on the other hand, it is well toremember 
that this Conference, undesired by any other European 
nation except France, and the result only of the 
urgent invitations of England, makes the future posi- 
tion of England in Egypt far more difficult, even in case 
of the Conference itself coming to no result, than it was 
before. Not satisfied with a confession that they cannot 
govern Egypt themselves, Mr. Guapstone’s Government, it 
will be said, have determined to show that they cannot 
come to any agreement with Europe about it. They have 
invited the advice of the Powers, and then refused to listen 
to it. Moreover, they have set a bad precedent of practi- 
cally internationalizing the country already. Added to this 
is the condition-of-Egypt question itself. During these 
months of unnecessary protocolling nothing has been done, 
and most things that had been done previously have been 
allowed to relapse into chaos. Mr. Witrrip Bivnt, in- 
deed, has been forbidden to set foot in Egypt—a fact for 
which, in itself, it may be difficult to feel much sorrow, 
but which is curiously illustrative of the tangle of 
contradictory conduct that Mr. Guapstone calls a policy. 
The authority of the English has been very much weakened 
by the summoning of the Conference itself, by the im- 
punity with which intrigue and insult against English 
rule have been allowed, and by the inaction and slack- 
ness of the military defence of the country. That is to 
say, things are worse in Egypt than they were. And, con- 
sidering the persons concerned, the one really good result 

ssible from the failure of the Conference—that giving 

urope the polite congé due to persons who have had their 
chance and have not taken it, England should now set to 
work, unhampered by any conditions, to set Egypt on her 
legs again—is by no means probable. 


Should any such happy and unexpected resolution be 
taken in the event of the Conference failing to agree—it 
would probably be impossible even for Mr. GLapstone to 
agree to such terms as those of the reported BLicNnidREs 
scheme—it will certainly be in very marked contrast with 
the principles which apparently govern English action, mili- 
tary and diplomatic, at present on the Nile. Theairisstill thick 
with rumours about General Gorpon ; but the Government 
is not taking the slightest trouble to ascertain their truth. 
Most of the more favourable ones unfortunately come from 
tainted sources. The pilgrims who are constantly arriving 
at Souakim may be dismissed as, except by accident and on 
occasions which it is impossible to identify, quite untrust- 
worthy witnesses. The great majority of them are adherents, 
if not veryactive adherents, of the Manp1; they haveall passed 
through districts which are under his authority or that of 
his lieutenants ; and while there is no great probability that 
they could give true information if they would, there is 
every probability that they would give false information 
if they could. On the other side all information passes 
through Dongola, and the mystery which, until the present 
moment, the Government has not thought it worth while 
to clear up, attaching to the Governor of Dongola’s posi- 
tion affects it all. The one fact which remains is 
that, after months of almost complete silence about 
General Gorpon, we have had weeks of perpetual, if 
indefinite, rumours about him. As experience in parallel 
cases shows, this state of things generally indicates that 
something has happened, though it is impossible to say 
what. Meanwhile at Souakim, with the beginning of 
Bairam, they are expecting a formidable attack, and on the 
Nile the patrolling steamers are (and better late than never) 
being strengthened in numbers, in apparent anticipation of 
trouble. Taking these things together, it cannot be re- 
garded as wonderful that some Continental critics are asking 
whether, even supposing an agreement possible at the Con- 
ference, it would not be wiser to wait and see what happens. 
It may be wicked to smash the Manp1, but it is more and 
more evident that he has to be reckoned with—if not by 
smashing, then in some other way—and until the reckoning 
is settled, or at least definitely undertaken, the prospects, 
the outgoings, and the general financial condition of Egypt 
must remain in complete uncertainty. Perhaps the most 
unsatisfactory, though not the least probable, immediate 


result may be the conclusion of a provisional arrangement 
for a year or two, as a compromise between English pro- 
sand French pretensions. This would leave matters 
in something worse than their present confusion, because 
the cause of that confusion—the uncertainty whether Eng- 
land intends to be paramount in Egypt or whether she 
does not—would be established and intensified. French 
interference would have scored a distinct success, and the 
defeat of the English Government would be not less mani- 
fest because it attempted to veil itself under compromise. 


AUSTRALIANS AT LORD'S. 


N the royal game of Golf there is a comfortable ex- 

pression, to be “dormy.” You are dormy when the 
play is in such a position that, happen what may, you 
cannot be beaten. As regards our matches with the 
Australians we are now dormy, and, at worst, cannot come 
off with less than even honours. The match at Manchester 
between England and Australia was drawn, owing to the 
weather. Thanks to some remarkably bad fielding, not 
much commented on by the indulgent local papers, we 
had a good deal the worse of that affair. Then there 
was this week’s match at Lord’s, which we won with a 
whole innings to spare. There remains the contest at the 
Oval on August 11, and, even if we have the worst of that, 
honours are easy. r 

This is no small solace to cricketers who have observed 
with anxiety the progress made by the Australians. Use- 
less at Lord’s when they played M.C.C., demoralized 
when they met Oxford, unlucky in the first match against 
Gentlemen, and suffering from their own carelessness when 
they let Mr. Hornsy make over ninety for the North of 
England, they had gradually improved on later occasions. 
They beat the Players in the North; they beat the Gentle- 
men at the Oval. Against Middlesex last week they 
bowled so as to make resistance impotent. Mr. Sporrortu 
and PatmMerR seemed quite unplayable then, on a wicket 
which, to be sure, was sadly “ bald-headed” in the 
matter of grass. Probably better bowling was never seen 
in England ; the ball which bowled Mr, Pearson by 
twisting round his legs seemed almost uncanny. Then the 
wicket-keeping (except in the matter of byes) was worthy 
of the bowling. e confess that we boded evil for 
the chances of England on Monday. The absence of 
FLowers and ATTEWELL seemed a thing to regret, especi- 
ally when it was seen that the fast bowlers, ULyerr and 
Mr. CurisToPHERSON, could not get on the wicket. No 
amount of sawdust would enable them to keep their foot- 
ing firmly in the fine driving rain, or to get a secure grasp 
of the ball. Bartow, too, was off the spot; and Mr. 
Grace developed a tendency to send in half-volleys to leg. 
He also missed Mr. Murpocn at point before getting his 
own hand badly cut; and, on the whole, our men seemed at 
a disadvantage. Happily Pearse bowled excellently in his 
quiet, easy style, which looks so simple and is so puzzling. 
When the ninth wicket fell for 160 the game looked not 
adverse ; but the steady defence of Boye, and Mr. Scort’s 
hitting, added 69, and put a very uncomfortable face on 
things. If our men played no better than at Manchester, a 
one-innings’ defeat seemed not impossible. 

An English Eleven always plays best at Lord’s. Ninety 
for three wickets at the close of the first day’s play was not 
bad, though Surewssury had been stumped (a very near thing), 
and though Mr. Grace and Mr. Lucas were out. But that 
must be a strong Eleven in which Mr. ALrrep Lyrreittoy 

in ninth; and such an Eleven we had. It is too 
late to dwell at much length on the prowess of Mr. Sreet. 
Never was there a calmer, more spirited, and more certain 
batsman. He stopped an infinite number of excellent balls, 
and hit every loose one. Pavtmer’s deliveries were curling 
about like living things ; Mtpwinrer was very puzzling ; Mr. 
Sporrortu bowled in all his styles, including the demoniac 
style, with wicket-keeper set far behind. All was of no 
avail. Had a panic set in when Lord Harnris, after an 
unhappy display, was bowled we might have been well 
beaten. Mr. Reap was not panic-struck, and as for Bartow, 
he showed an almost comic coulness of demeanour on this 
occasion. His score probably was only second in im- 
portance to Mr. Sreet’s. When Mr. Atrrep 
went in he revealed at first the results of want of prac- 
tice. Not till near the end of his innings did he give 
us “the champagne of cricket” in the fearless old fashion. 
Mr, Curistoruersoy’s hitting at the close of all was 
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extremely vivacious. The Australians made some errors 
in the field ; but the catches they dropped were extremely 
hard ones, unlike the three common “ butters” made by 


. three of our men in the second Australian innings. 


But. fortune was forgiving. The features of the second 
display of the Colonists were Uxyerr's bowling and the 
batting of Mr. Scorr. From the Nursery end ULyerr was 
quite unplayable. He was very swift, had an exeellent 
length, and rose with extraordinary velocity at the fingers of 
the batsmen. It is well known, or, at all events, universally 
believed, that Mr. Sporrorrn makes a hole in the pitch at the 
conclusion of his delivery of the ball, which takes him some 
way up the play. ArtrewE ut is said to have found this pit 
a useful place to pitch in lately, and perhaps some of 
Utyerr’s balls lighted on the same worn ground. It was 

ainful to see the force with which he visited the batters’ 

nuckles, and Mr. Biacknam was so badly hurt that he 
could not finish his innings. Only Mr. Scorr made a 
determined stand, and the enormous crowd soon had a 
chance of “demonstrating” in favour of Mr. Sreet and 
Utyert. Never were actors or Prime Ministers so applauded, 
and they deserved the cheers, for they had saved us from 
the crowing of the people of Sydney and Melbourne. 


BURGLARS. 


iD VENTS out of season strike the mind with peculiar 
4 force. The short nights of July are not propitious to 
the housebreaker, whose normal activity is supposed to 
begin and extend according as the days shorten. But the 
skilled burglar, like the expert in every line of life, knows 
how to make use of the unexpected; and few householders 
think of taking the same precautions against burglary in 
the summer as they take in the winter. Hence the 
boldest and cleverest of the criminal classes are able to 
make their calling as lucrative in the one season as it is in 
the other. What they may lose by the shortness of the 
night they make good by the negligence of the householder. 
The encounter last week between burglars and the police at 
Hoxton illustrates the fact that the competent housebreaker 
finds in the summer no special drawback to his trade. About 
three o’clock on the morning of the 18th of this month 
two men of suspicious appearance were observed by a con- 
stable in that neighbourhood. As he advanced towards 
them they took to their heels, and at last found refuge in 
the yard of Holy Trinity Church. The policeman awaited 
them outside. He was himself unarmed, except with the 
usual staff, and the ruffians had revolvers upon their per- 
sons. After waiting in the churchyard till five o’clock, the 
two burglars came out of their hiding-place, and tried to 
make their escape. They were pursued by the constable, 
who was still lying in wait for them, and one of them 
turned round and shot him. Help arriving, the robber 
was secured, and was found to be in possession of a set 
of housebreaking tools and of a revolver, two barrels of 
which were empty. The other burglar was captured 
with more difficulty. He shot one policeman, and kept 
a number of constables and others at bay for more than 
an hour by climbing up to the roofs of houses and threaten- 
ing all who attempted to come near him with his deadly 
weapon. Finally, he was captured, and was found to have 
on his person, besides a revolver and dagger, cases for hold- 
ing housebreaking tools. Both men have been already con- 
victed, and have undergone various terms of penal servitude. 
One had been lately released from prison on a ticket-of- 
leave. The other man was under police supervision, having, 
besides former convictions, served five years’ penal servitude 
for robbery. The men, in short, were professional thieves 
of the worst description. : 

There are two questions which this case suggests, both 
of great importance, and to both of which attention has 
already been called in these columns. It is now the uni- 
form practice of the professional burglar to carry a re- 
volver, supplemented (as in the case of one of these 
men) with a dagger, or some other weapon useful at close 
quarters. To meet such men the policeman has, as a rule, 
nothing but his truncheon. It is simply impossible that 
the courage shown by the two officers shot the other day 
can remain habitual in the police force, if every member of 
it knows that he has to face ruffians able and willing to 
take his life before he can lay his hand upon them. Nor is 
it just to the policeman to expose him to the risks of such 
a conflict. On the other hand, the frequency and audacity 
of burglaries in recent years is partly due,no doubt, to 


the fact that the burglar is conscious of being better armed 
than either his victims or the police. Ifa robber had to 
choose between two houses for his nightly depredation, it 
would hardly be the one the owner of which he knew to 
keep a loaded revolver in his bedroom and to be a good shot. 
He would prefer the other in which firearms were not kept. 
And, if he knew also that he ran as good a chance of being shot 
by, as he has now of shooting, the police, he would entertain a 
more salutary respect for them than he does at present. 
The only motive that will keep a hardened criminal from 
more crime is fear. The policeman is in a much worse case 
than many prudent householders. They, at least, can 
meet the housebreaker with equal weapons. The constable 
is not allowed to do so, 

A sensible suggestion has been lately made that if a 
burglar be with firearms on his person, floggi 
should form part of his punishment. It has been further 
suggested that the stripes should not be inflicted all at once, 
but should be distributed over his term of imprisonment. 
We have among us a class of men who live only by crimes 
involving the bodily injury, and sometimes the death, 
of others. When in plying their trade they commit 
murder, they are hanged with general approval. The 
man who merely fires a revolver at another is morally, of 
course, as guilty if he misses as if he kills him, though 
there are good reasons why the legal penalty differs in the 
two cases. But where the one deterrent cannot come into 
operation, the other will work most effectually. At present 
the burglar only knows that if caught he will be imprisoned. 
His using a revolver does not, except in the rare case when 
he kills his man, bring upon him any heavier sentence than 
imprisonment; and this he does not fear. But he does 
fear the lash. It is obsolete nonsense to talk of degrading 
him by a flogging. He isa less bad man, and is hkely to 
be a lesser nuisance to society, after being flogged than he 
was before; because a new and most practical motive has 
been given him to abstain from future crime. If the police 
when placed on dangerous duty were properly armed, and if 
criminals captured in the possession of dangerous weapons 
were flogged, burglary would cease to be the lucrative and 
amusing profession which it now is to certain classes of our 
countrymen. It is most discouraging to find a Home 
Secretary acquiescing, as Sir W. Harcourt apparently did 
on Thursday night, even without signs of actual agreement, 
in the “ decidedly adverse” sentiment or sentimentality of 
the Radical party on a subject of such importance. 


LIBERTY AND PROPERTY DEFENCE LEAGUE, 


Liberty and Property Defence League continues 
to discharge its laudable functions, perhaps not with- 
out useful results. Its protests against the growing pro- 
pensity of theorists and legislators to tamper with the 
discretion of private owners may be disregarded by philan- 
thropic projectors ; but they must sooner or later command 
the attention of those who have anything to lose. Mr. 
Hersert Spencer addresses similar doctrines to a different 
audience, with the authority of a philosophic inquirer who is 
notsuspected of bigoted adherenceto traditional maxims. The 
Defence League is inspired and guided by one of the acutest 
of lawyers, who is also a thoroughly practical man of business. 
Lord Bramwe.t and Mr. Herpert Spencer have probably 
little in common, except a sincere and well-founded contempt 
for superficial theorists and a resolute belief in scientific con- 
clusions. If political economy has any value, it cannot be 
capriciously relegated to Jupiter or Saturn as often as its 
principles conflict with the attainment of some immediate 
object. Revolutionary anarchisés are more consistent than 
many professed defenders of order and civilization, Their 
unintermitted encroachments on liberty and on property are 
directed with instinctive sagacity against the points which 
are weakest in physical force, though not in right or reason. 
French Socialists never meddle with the ownership of land, 
because they are justly afraid of several millions of free- 
holders. English proprietors are threatened, not because 
their estates have been unjustly accumulated, but on account 
of their limited number and their want in the modern Eng- 
lish Constitution of Parliamentary influence. It is strange 
that some of them are unwise enough to concur in attacks 
on the other proprietary classes. The House of Lords is 
not unfrequently invited by some of its own members to 
facilitate the spoliation of corporate property and of capital 
invested in joint-stock Companies. 

The natural fitness and consequent stability of the custom 
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of individual ownership and hereditary succession is forcibly 
illustrated by the fact that, while private property is marked 
by innovators for destruction, it is apparently the last to be 
devoured. Landlords and capitalists will first be allowed. to 
exhibit their Liberal sympathies by promoting the confisca- 
tion of estates which devolve according to some other rule 
than that of descent from father to son. The aristocratic 
Liberals who lately voted for the expulsion of the bishops 
from the House of Lords will probably, if the opportunity 
arises, support plans for the disendowment of the Church. 
Land or tithe-rent charges held in mortmain look like 
anomalies, to be removed on the half-conscious assumption 
that purchase and inheritance confer the only valid titles. 
It is true that the feelings of an incumbent or member of a 
Company are less rudely shocked by confiscation than those 
of an owner who is arbitrarily forbidden to transmit his 
ions to his children. It is for this reason easier 
to oust holders who are trustees for their successors than 
to expropriate private owners; yet it is by no means 
evident that all the wealth of the community ought to 
follow one form of devolution. The City Companies are 
to be disendowed, though they include in their constitu- 
tion a hereditary element, on the alleged ground that their 
incomes may be better spent according to some scheme 
which may be approved by Parliament. If the funds con- 
tributed by their predecessors had not been retained by later 
generations of members, the whole amount would long since 
have been divided among private persons. If the appro- 
priation of the corporate revenues to schools and hospitals is 
beneficial, the same immediate advantage would be derived 
from the conversion of private property to public uses. A 
notorious preacher of the coarsest form of Socialism is in the 
habit of expatiating on the numerous uses to which the land 
and capital of the country might be applied if it were taken 
from its present owners. Lord Dersy might well have re- 
membered the possible development of his own principles 
when he disregarded the warning of the Lorp CHANCELLOR 
that the Companies had an absolute title to their funds. 


The recklessness with which the rights of shareholders in 
joint-stock Companies are frequently attacked would be 
still more surprising if consistency were a more common 
virtue. Shares in railways, canals, or waterworks are, at 
least, as fully entitled as the largest private accumulations 
of land or personalty to the immunities of property. The 
only distinction is that the property of each separate share- 
holder is comparatively small, though it may constitute his 
only means of livelihood or of provision for his family. It 
is, perhaps, through the dulness of the ordinary imagina- 
tion that capital subscribed by hundreds or thousands of 
petty investors excites exceptional envy and cupidity when 
the large collective amount is regarded as a whole. A 
veteran member of the House of Commons, who is in- 
capable of intentional injustice, has for many years con- 
tended that commercial and industrial firms consisting of 
only two or three partners should pay a smaller rate of 
income-tax than joint-stock Companies conducting a similar 
business. If the argument had prevailed the joint-stock 
banks would have been taxed more highly than their 
wealthy private competitors who have neither heavier ex- 
penses to bear nor greater risks to apprehend. The 
millionaires who own some of the largest mines and coal- 
fields in the kingdom would have been equally favoured to 
the detriment of Companies in which there may perhaps 
not be a single rich shareholder. The proposal was for- 
tunately too preposterous to be accepted ; but the prejudice 
against undertakings belonging to many small proprietors 
is not confined to Income-tax reformers. A tradesman who 
confines himself to his own business is allowed to enjoy his 
profits in peace ; but, if he invests his savings in a joint-stock 
Company, he finds himself and his partners in the venture 
denounced as selfish monopolists. 

Within a few days a Conservative peer has given notice 
of a Sianding Order, already accepted by the House of 
Commons, which is intended to invalidate or reopen the 
whole tariff of charges as often as a Company promotes, 
probably for the public benefit, if not under local pressure, 
any extension of its system. The Standing Order was 
carried in the House of Commons by a majority, consisting 


of members of both parties, against the opposition of | ga 


Mr. CuamBer.ain on behalf of the Government, and of Sir 
Artnur Orway, Chairman of Committees. Its supporters 
probably voted at the instance of constituents, who, as 
traders and farmers, are directly interested in the reduction 
of rates. The House of Lords is invited to concur in a 
grossly unjust measure in deference to the clamour of in- 


terested parties. It is a minor objection. to the proposal 
that it would either cause endless litigation or put a 
stop to railway extension. Few members of the majority 
in the House of Commons probably remembered that 
Railway Companies, though their capital is reckoned by 
millions, are mere aggregations of private holders, large 
and small, who have invested their money in reliance on 
a elear Parliamentary title. If their directors or officers 
have exceeded their rights, legal redress can in all cases 
be obtained. Arbitrary dealing with tariffs of rates has 
lately been defended on the absurd pretext that special Acts 
always reserve the liability of Companies to be affected by 
general legislation. It is notorious that the clause was 
framed for an entirely different purpose ; and in the present 
instance the penal legislation which is contemplated is to 
be applied only in special circumstances. The elaborate 
schedules of rates which have been approved by Parliament 
might as well have been omitted if the Act to which they 
are appended had contained a provision for their contingent 
defeasance. Although it is frequently said that railway 
interests are fully represented in Parliament, chairmen and 
directors can almost always be outvoted by the represen- 
tatives of the more powerful body of freighters. 


The most extravagant project of spoliation which has at 
any time been presented to Parliament was the abortive 
measure which proceeded, by a strange anomaly, from the 
doomed Corporation of London. That the City should, in 
the Session which witnessed the introduction of the London 
Government Bill, seek to institute a precedent for confisca- 
tion was a singular instance of rashness originating in alarm. 
The Corporation Water Bill summarily repealed all the 
rating powers of the Metropolitan Water Companies, requir- 
ing them to accept payment according to the scale in the 
schedule “in lieu of and in substitution for the water-rate 
“or water-rent, and all other payments by the Special Act 
“ made payable in respect of such supply.” The Lrish Land 
Act as administered by the Sub-Commissioners is compara- 
tively moderate and just. It isa mere detail that,as the Water 
Companies allege, the substituted payments would in some 
instances have scarcely been sufficient to meet the working 
expenses. If Mr. Cnitpers had proposed to compensate 
the Three per Cent. fundholders by giving them the same 
nominal amount of Two and a Half per Cent. Stock, with- 
out option of payment of the capital amount, he would not 
have surpassed the promoters of the City Water Bill in 
cynical injustice. The Bill which purports to regulate the 
charges of the Companies by the net annual value of 
premises as assessed by the local authorities, if less auda- 
cious, is scarcely more defensible. The local authorities, 
representing the consumers, have every motive for reducing 
the assessed value for the p of diminishing the lia- 
bility of their constituents. ™ transactions among indi- 
viduals having adverse interests, one party would not be 
allowed to determine the amount of his debt to the other; 
but against the owners of associated capital the rules of 
law and justice are suspended. 


ARTISTIC IGNORANCE. 


5 ey tendency of modern research is to look for evidence 
in places where people would not have gone to seek it 
a hundred years ago. Macautay set the fashion, and a very 
a one within proper limits, of investigating the report 
of old songs, plays, pamphlets, broadsides, and what not, 
trusting to his critical insight and noted impartiality for the 
truth of his conclusions. ‘The future historian of our age, 
when he is confronted with mountainous and mendacious 
piles of partisan newspapers, will regret the example 
set by Macautay. The same kind of theory animates 
the students who try to reconstruct the life of a period 
by the evidence of fragments of its art, by aid of 
vases, etchings, and bronze mirrors, caricatures, and the 
like. There is a certain amount of truth to be got at 
by this means; but sceptics might maintain that it is 
little greater than the grain of fact at the bottom of 
the tale of Troy or of Thebes. All depends on the 
artist whose work happens to have reached the investi-, 
tor. Sometimes he has plenty of knowledge and accu- 
racy. The Dryasdust of the twenty-third century will 
learn from the designs of Mr. Du Maurier how we frit- 
tered away life in the nineteenth. But all artists are not 
Du Mauniers, nor fall of accurate knowledge. For example 
(though the example is not one of ignorance contemporary 
with the age it depicts), there is a sketch of an Elizabethan 
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duel in a recent number of the Jilustrated London News 
which would misguide the historian of the art of fencing. 
Two very unprepossessing combatants are having it out in 
aroom. They fight, it is true, with Elizabethan swords— 
long, heavy, and with hilts of oddly-twisted fashion. But 
their attitude is not that of the period, nor of any period. 
One of them holds a dagger in his left hand, the dagger 
then used in ing. But, instead of carrying it on a 
level with his left breast, as he would have done, he throws 
his left hand behind him, in such an attitude that the dagger 
would have been useless for its purpose. Neither man holds 
his sword in the grasp of the period, with two fingers twined 
round the cross-bar made for that purpose. A contemporary 
example in the same field was afforded by a recent sketch in 
Punch, Mr. Guapstone was drawn as a duellist in the 
act of lunging, with his left hand thrown back in the 
position which it occupies when a fencer is on guard. In a 
magazine picture, again, of a match at Lord’s, drags were 
stationed where no drags could possibly be. In an old pic- 
ture of 1793, representing a match between the Elevens of 
Lord Darniey and Lord Wincuttsza, the ancient crooked 
bats are introduced and the two stumps with the single 
bail. This seems capital evidence that the two stumps and 
single bail existed as late as the Reign of Terror. But we 
have the historical evidence of Nyrey that they were 
altered some eighteen years before. The errors committed 
by artists of every sort in depicting familiar sports prove 
that this kind of evidence is much less unimpeachable than 
archeologists suppose when they are dealing with the 
testimony of Greek vase-painters. In fiction, we find that 
great man at arms, Captain Mayne Rem, describing a 
duel in which the hero practised the art of keeping his 
sword-arm extended the whole time. It was not till the 
last phrase that, for the first time, he drew back his arm 
before thrusting. This strategy, which the good Captain 
clearly thought the height of science, would have given the 
victory to the villain. Ovipa once more in her very latest 
work makes a Russian Prince and a French Duke choose a 
walled-in garden in Versailles as a good suitable place for a 
duel. Without an extensive acquaintance with the Code, we 
may presume that M. Forruné pu Botscopey knows what 
he is about when he represents a duel in such conditions as 
a very dangerous and dubious affair indeed for the survivor. 
But the future-archzologist who bases his account of modern 
life, and especially of modern sport, on the evidence of 
Ova, will indeed be misled and misleading. He might as 
well do his descriptions of battles after the fanciful pictures 
in the illustrated papers. These we can often tell to be 
wrong, because the troops do not even wear their proper 
dress or accoutrements. We know that KuinesLey was 
nodding when he represented boating-men, during the race 
week, training on dessert and eggs-and-sherry. But we 
cannot check Homer’s description of armour or the draw- 
ings of the vase-painters, though the painter of a Pan- 
athenaic vase must have been mistaken, surely, when he 
drew the runners in a footrace swinging their arms over 
their heads as they ran! Novels, sketches, caricatures, 
in our own day, abound with errors due to the ignorance of 
the artist, and probably potters were no wiser in the time 
of PERICLEs. 


THE CHANTREY FUND. 


T is now two months since attention was called in these 
columns to the administration of the bequest of Sir 
Francis Cuantrey by the Council of the Royal Academy, 
a matter which was also taken up in Parliament, and a 
promise was elicited from the Prime Minister that in- 
quiry should be made. It is well-to call attention to 
it over and over again until the just demand of the 
public for information is satisfied. Sir Ropert Pee. on 
Monday last again asked a question on the subject, when 
Mr. GLapstons stated in reply that he awaited a communi- 
cation from the Royal Academy, but, as it would take 
some time to prepare, it was not to be expected yet. This 
is very unsatisfactory. The return might be made in a 
couple of hours, including a visit to Somerset House and 
an inspection of Sir F. Cuanrrey’s will. It is to be 
feared that the Royal Academy have but too good reasons 
for delay. The report they will have to present must re- 
veal a state of things the House of Commons cannot ap- 
prove. The money has not been spent in accordance with 
the terms of the will. There is no alternative conclusion 


to be reached. We may repeat once more what the chief 
provisions were—namely, that the President and Council 
of the Royal Academy should not be bound to spend the 
whole or any of the fund in any year; that what they 
bought should be of the “ highest merit”; that no feeling of 
sympathy with an artist or his family should influence 
their choice ; that the works bought should have been pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom. But no restriction was 
placed on the Trustees as to any particular school or any 
particular exhibition. The letter of these provisions has 
been violated over and over again, and their spirit has been 
wholly evaded. There has been no attempt made to accumu- 
late funds for the purchase of any very great work or to 
buy any work that has been exhibited except at the Royal 
Academy. A full half of the purchases cannot by any 
stretch of language be called “ works of the highest merit.” 
In short, it is easy to see that the Trustees have many 
solid reasons for hoping that Parliament will have been 
prorogued before the arduous duty of preparing the return 
is fulfilled. Mr. Guapstong, when at first he urged on 
behalf of the Royal Academy that it was a private and irre- 
sponsible body, may have given it hopes that he would be 
able to protect it from further inquiry. The plea failed 
utterly, and now the only chance of immunity lies in delay. 
It is to be hoped that the House will insist on an im- 
mediate answer. The strong point in the case for the 
Academy is, of course, as we showed in May, that Sir 
Francis neglected what every testator to a public body 
should remember to do; and made no provision for the 
lapse of his legacy in case of its maladministration. If the 
Royal Academy was indeed, as Mr. GuiapsTonE at one time 
seemed to suppose, a private and irresponsible body, no one 
could prevent the Council from buying its own pictures ad 
infinitum. We have still, however, to see what can be 
done, and whether it will not be possible, at any rate, to 
improve matters for the future. 


ATTACK AND DEFENCE. 


HE Ministerialist newspapers have with one consent 
described Lord Sauispury’s speech at Sheffield last 
Tuesday as a “reply” to the Hyde Park Demonstration. 
As a description this may be accurate enough ; as a taunt 
—for which we may safely assume it to have been intended 
— it is singularly ill conceived. Certainly it is not to the 
interest of the Ministerialists to call attention to the con- 
trast of which the sneer must act as a reminder. For 
while resembling each other in the common quality of good 
humour, the demonstration and the reply to it differ in ali 
that distinguishes “ pleasuring ” from business, a review from 
a battle. The spirit and energy of Lord Sarispury’s speech 
are as striking as was the listlessness and the general air of 
bewilderment which characterized last Monday’s “ pic- 
“ nickers ” as soon as they had done with what was to them 
the real and intelligible business of marching and banner- 
waving, and had entered upon the much less pleasant and 
comprehensible duty of listening to the platform eloquence 
of their Parliamentary leaders. From the point of view 
of party-fighting, indeed, there is as great a difference 
between a vigorous speech like that of Lord Saxispury’s 
and the fussy demonstration of the day before as there 
is between a rifle-volley with ball-cartridge and the per- 
formance of a march by a second-rate military band. The 
one does actual execution; the other at best can only 
remind its hearers that armies exist, and that the par- 
ticular army whose music is sounding in their ears may 
or may not be formidable. In the present instance, that 
portion of the public whom absence from the scene of 
Monday has placed beyond the reach of being impressed 
by anything except the next morning’s magnificently imagi- 
native accounts of its numbers will have to depend upon 
their intelligence alone, emancipated from the misleading 
influences of eye and ear, in forming their estimate of the 
relative importance of Monday’s and Wednesday’s events ; 
and it is possible that any supporter of the House of 
Lords may await the result of the comparison with per- 
fect complacency. Placed by the side of Lord Sauispury’s 
clear and incisive statements of the question in dispute 
between the two Houses, the pretended “case” of the 
Radicals is seen to be as hollow as the blare of their brass 
bands, as meaningless as the inscriptions on their banners. 
It only needed further to remind the country of what 
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lies behind the obstinate determination of Ministers to 
force an incomplete scheme of reform upon Parliament. 
Their consciousness, namely, that the present constituencies 
are not to be faced, at any rate, at this moment by the men 
who have so shamefully repaid their misplaced confidence ; 
and this reminder was opportunely supplied by Sir SrarrorD 
Norrucote in the course of the pleasing task of recommend- 
ing the son of his colleague to the electors of King’s Lynn. 
Lord Cranporne’s candidature afforded in every way the 
most fitting opportunity for the delivery of his timely and 
well-reasoned speech. 


There would, we feel, be a certain want of generosity 
in not making great allowances for Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
whenever he appears in the capacity of party orator ; 
for he is to some extent the victim of an unsought 
reputation. We are not aware, that is to say, that 
he ever deliberately aspired to the honour of a wit; 
that character has been in a manner forced upon 
him. It was the poverty of his party rather than 
his own will which consented to his elevation to the 
arduous post of official “ epigrammatist,” vice Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt retired. In the matter of humour the average 
Ministerialist, like Mr. Brown1no’s “ Last Duchess,” has 
“ a heart—how shall I say!—too soon made glad”; and, 
thus prematurely exhilarated by Mr. CuamBer.aty’s earlier 
witticisms, his party have almost forced him to persevere 
with a part for which neither nature nor training has fitted 
him. When once he had achieved that felicitous compari- 
son of Mr. Grnson to Sancno Panza, his future career as 
an epigrammatist was determined for him ; and he is now 
regularly expected—always, of course, im the absence of Sir 
Witiiam Harcourt, who, however, has of late shown some 
signs of reviving jocularity—to answer “ the more vivacious 
“ speakers on the Opposition side.” Last Wednesday, there- 
fore, Lord Satispury, having a day earlier delivered a 
speech containing not only sound argument but several ex- 
cellent “ points,” Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in rising to speak at 
the “ordinary house dinner” of the Devonshire Club, very 
naturally felt that it was his duty, not only to refute the 
former, but to “cap” the latter. If the Conservative 
leader had been irreverent enough to describe last Monday's 
demonstration as “legislation by picnic,” he should find 
that there was at least one patron of the picnic 
who could give him as good as he brought. So Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN at once briskly replied to the Marquis 
-——and his brilliant riposte has, it is only fair to say, 
all the air of an impromptu—that, “ although legislation 
“ by picnic is not altogether a desirable thing, obstruction 
“by privilege is an unmitigated nuisance.” Picnic and 
privilege—there you have it; and if this epigram does not 
silence those Conservatives who have been repeating 
Lord Sauispury’s good-humoured sally, it can only be 
because they do not know that whenever alliteration is not 
poetry it is wit. Mr. CHampertary, however, is better at 
retort than at refutation. His discovery of an antithesis 
between a “picnic” and a “ privilege” is at any rate 
novel; but the same cannot be said of his serious 
reply to Lord Sarispury’s arguments. It consists in 
about equal parts of exploded misrepresentation and 
exposed sophistry. That the Lords are “ resisting” the 
enfranchisement of the county householders, and that the 
action taken by them in regard to it has “ destroyed 
the whole work of the Session,” are allegations about 
on a par with each other in point of respectability. 
We shall best avoid “breach of privilege” by saying that 
we give Mr. CuaMBERLAIN full credit for believing one of 
them quite as genuinely as he believes the other. It is a 
pity, however, that, as regards the latter assertion, he did 
not “condescend upon particulars.” If, for instance, he 
had expressly referred to his own Merchant Shipping Bill 
as among those which had been “annihilated by one fell 
“ swoop of obstruction in the Lords,” he would have sup- 

lied his audience with a piece of evidence quite in keep- 
ing with his charge. For it certainly would have been 
ao more untrue to say that the action of the Lords 
had destroyed the chances of a Bill which had been 
‘ormally withdrawn before their vote on Lord Carrns’s 
Amendment than it was to insinuate that that cause 
has been fatal to the London Government Bill, the 
Railways Bill, and the half-dozen other measures which, 
although long known to be past praying for, were, 
by a childishly transparent stratagem, retained on the 
Order Book until the Lords’ vote had been given. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s misrepresentations, however, are perhaps 
rather less audacious than his sophisms. When he in- 


quired why, if the Lords profess not to object to the 
admission of 2,000,000 capable citizens to the electo- 
rate, they should “ fear to allow those 2,000,000 capa- 
“ble citizens to have a voice in the settlement of 
“the question”—i.e. the question of redistribution— 
he paid a very bad compliment either to the intelli- 
gence or the intellectual honesty of the diners at the 
Devonshire Club. An amount of perspicacity and of 
conscience as “ ordinary” as the “ house dinner ” at which 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s audience were assembled must surely 
have enabled them to perceive that the “fear” which he 
attributes as matter of blame to the House of Lords is 
simply a just apprehension which the Government them- 
selves share, or profess to share, with them. The sentence 
in which Mr. CuamBertarn executed this bold dialectical 
manceuvre was not, we notice, received with the cheers 
which were at other times so readily evoked from the com- 
pany ; and we trust we may interpret this silence as a sign 
of grace. 
Even though it should be but a vain imagination, we like 
to picture to ourselves a conscience-stricken house-dinner of 
Liberals inwardly exclaiming “ But is not this crime with 
“which we are charging the House of Lords the very 
“ offence which we have ourselves committed in postponing 
“ the full operation of the Franchise Bill till 1886, with the 
“ avowed purpose of excluding the 2,000,000 capable citizens 
“from the register until after redistribution?” At any 
rate, if these were not the reflections of Mr. CuAMBERLAIN’S 
hearers, we must venture to doubt whether the Devonshire 
Club-house has really become more respectable in its old 
age. For, though they played high at “Crocky’s” in the 
days of our grandfathers, we believe that they used to play 
fair. 


MARBLES. 


“ EN marbles are in (as the phrase is),” says one of the 
few treatisesin print on the subject, “‘ be sure to procure a 
bag and never carry marbles in your pockets.” This has always 
appeared to us an unnecessarily ascetic rule, for one of the chief 
joys of marbles is b sspears J to carry them in your pockets, It is 
not, however, for the p of making this remark that we quote - 
the once and always oved Boy's Own Book, but because 
“marbles are in (as the phrase is)” rather suggests the inquiry 
whether in London and other large towns, at any rate, marbles 
may not be said to be most lamentably and permanently out. 
Nothing is more uncommon now than to see the game played in 
any public place, while not more than a quarter of a century ago 
nothing was more common. In Kensington Gardens especially, 
either the advance of a finical civilization, or the degeneracy of 
_ or the increasing sternness of the authorities, seems to 
ave put anend to the groups of boys, pottle-bodied and other, 
that knuckled at the taw when as yet the nineteenth century was 
in its Fifties. The most agreeable place fer playing, indeed, has 
disappeared, and is sacrificed to vegetables. Behind the Orangery 
there is a stone terrace; below the terrace there used to bea 
pretty broad gravel walk, and beyond that a square of grass, all 
of which are now enclosed. The terrace and the walk were both 
admirable marble-grounds. Of course stone cannot equal gravel, 
which is the ideal base-material for the game ; but there was just 
sufficient difference in the conditions of playing to make the 
change interesting now and then. Alas! the industrious but 
leisurely gardener now wheels barrows of manure along planks 
where, once youth contended generously, and the victory was to 
him of the strongest knuckle and the justest eye. 

If it be really true that marbles is not the popular game it once 
was (and there is at least the evidence to that effect that one 
sees far less of it, not only in London, but elsewhere), we are not 
sure that a Royal Commission ought not to inquire into the sub- 
ject. Among other causes of decay, that Commission would pro- 

bly decide that the loose and anarchic conditions under which 
the game, even in its best days, was played, and the multiplication 
of day schools, in which the playground hardly exists as an institu- 
tion, have had most to do with the decadence; unless, indeed, the 
horrid thought be true that modern youth are too grand—that is 
to say, too great fools—to play at marbles. It must be owned 
that at no time—at least at no time within our recollection—was 
there anything like a “club game” of marbles. If boys of dif- 
ferent schools or different sets happened to meet at the ring, they 
generally found that their rules were quite different, and endless 
squabbling was the result. The printed directions ia the few 
books that condescend to the subject are usually vague and in- 
sufficient in the extreme; and the amiable instructor of youth 
above mentioned is much more occupied in dilating on the merits 
of marbles, and telling stories of that sublime “ youth of Christ's 
Hospital” who hit thirty times running in fair fillips from the 
pavement the stone balls in front of Burlington House ( Vierge 
souveraine! where are the stone balls in front of Burlington House 
now ?), than in instructing his readers how to play. On the other 
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on such a subject. But the public interest is the first object, and 
it is not to the public interest that marbles should be let die. 
With one observation of our mentor, that there is only one 
“yeal game of marbles ”"—Ring-taw—we heartily concur, though 
he himself gives plenty of others. We have played most, if not 
all, of them; but they are to marbles scarcely even what skittle- 
pool and losing pyramids are to billiards, and one or two of them 
are only colourably “ marbles” at all. Thus you may play with 
a thing like the bridge of a bagatelle-board, shooting marbles 
at it from a distance. ‘You may build a pyramid of marbles in the 
centre of a ring, and shoot or throw at it on the three-shots-a- 
penny principle. You may vary this by arranging marbles at in- 
tervals along a chalked or scratched line, and shooting at them in 
the same way. There is the simple and barbaric “s and 
snops,” in which two players shoot at each other's marbles suc- 
cessisely till one hits or comes within a span. There is a kind of 
peg-top game with large marbles as big as greengages. There are 
complicated but degenerate pastimes called “Three Holes,” 
“ Laggings-out,” and “ Handers,” of which Laggings-out is rather 
good fun, because of its gambling interest; for it is played by 
ricochets from a wall on to sloping ground, if possible, eud there 
is nearly as much chance in it as in the more artilicial and effemi- 
nate game of Cockamaroo. Lastly, there is a game of gambling 
pure and simple with marbles, which is called “ Kggs in the Bush,” 
and which we almost blush to find in our boyhood’s friend. It is 
of a beautiful simplicity and extremely effective; for it is a histo- 
rical fact (not derived from the Boy's Own Book) that you can 
lose seventy marbles at it during the construing of not more than 
twenty lines of Xenophon. It consists simply of the holding up 
of the clenched fist containing, or supposed to contain, marbles. 
The adversary guesses the number, and pays the difference, 
whether less or more, or takes the whole if he guesses right. 
Then he holds in his turn, and the other guesses, Of course there 
is an opening for any amount of trickery here. And we blush 
more than ever to find in our text that “The fun of the game is 


making the closed hand appear great or small in opposition to the | 
number contained in it.” So early is the practice of blufling in-— 


culcated upon youth. 

Marbles proper, however—that is to say, ring-taw—is a stain- 
less game, open to no objections, except from those peculiar 
moralists who consider winning and losing as sinful per se; giving 
abundant scope for skill, with a sufficient infusion of luck; ample 
in its combiaations, and exact without being too complicated in 
its rules, Even the most unintelligent person is supposed to be 
aware that it is played by depositing certain marbles in a ring and 
shooting at them from a distance. The best field for playing is, 
es has been said, gravel on which the ring can be easily traced, 
andthe friction of which both adds a certain pleasing element of 
uncertainty and prevents the marbles from going to inconvenient 
distances, as is the case on stone or asphalt. Grass is out of the 
question, unless it be preternaturally smooth and short, and then 
it is not good, ‘The tools of the game are, of course, the ordinary 
grey marbles for shooting at; for shooting with—that is to say, as 
a “taw”—there is nothing like the beloved “alley,” white, with 
red ring or streak. Glass marbles chip at once, and agates, though 
extremely pretty, are liable to the same defect, and are, moreover, 
too slippery to take good aim with. In starting the game the 
players shoot or throw from a line at some distance, and the 
object is to strike a marble out of the ring. In subsequent shots 
the starting-place is where the taw lies. ‘The enemy's taw is liable 
to be shot at, and if it be hit, or if the shooter lodges his taw 
within the ring, he either loses all the marbles he has put in and 
won, or a smaller number, as may be agreed, the game continuing 
till the ring is cleared. So far general consent and the Boy's 
Own Book, But in our remembrance there were many other 
rules, some of which are an obvious necessity, while others are 
doubtful refinements. For instance, you may not, of course, 
shoot at another man’s taw unless it is between you and the 
ring. And then there is a mighty question, which seems to 
us to have caused more wrangling than any other, except the 
eternal debate whether a marble was fairly shot—that is, with 
the knuckle hard down and the hand motionless—or dribbled 
(“fudged ” the special companions of our own youth used to call 
it) by moving the hand forward. We mean the question of a 
mysterious privilege, which we spell phonetically, never having 
seen it mentioned in the standard books of the English language. 
It sounded like “ everies” (may it have been a corruption of 
average?). This word, uttered without anticipation by the adver- 
sary when (your taw having shot a marble out of the ring, or for 
another reason) it was your turn to shoot, conferred the privilege 
of placing the taw for the next shot anywhere round the circle at 
the same distance from the centre as it originally rested. This of 
course gave in certain cases a very great advantage, and at this 
time of day we doubt whether it is an improvement in the game. 
It was, however, further complicated by the rule that the person 
affected, or indeed any adversary if more than two were playing, 
could prevent it by previously exclaiming, “Fain everies "—a 
phrase even more excellent than the other, inasmuch as it 
ae or was taken to signify, that the person using was not 
“fain” that “everies” should take place. No one who is not 
utterly ignorant of humanity need be told that hardly any game of 
marbles under these rules ever took place without a wrangle as to 
whether the privilege had or had not been claimed in time. This 
was such a nuisance that it was by no means unfrequent to play 
by agreement with “everies” barred. And we have known 
societies of marbie-players in which they were not recognized at 
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all, or even known. The game being already one in which the 
good player has proportionately almost as great an advantage over 
the bad as at billiards, it certainly does not seem to be necessary 
to make matters still easier for him. 

The simple game, however, is one of which it is difficult to speak 
too highly, and it may be said to be as certainly the best game for 
little boys as cricket is for big ones. Simple as it is, there is 
remarkably little monotony in it, and it has the great advantage 
of being always interesting. Unless too many play (and we 
are inclined to think that three is the outside number that should 
play, while two are better) something happens every moment. Its 
almost unique freedom from —— again, is a great charm. A 
pocketful of marbles, another boy to play with, and a patch of hard 
ground (for bare trodden earth is nearly as good as gravel), that 
is all that human nature, as exhibited in the game of ring-taw, 
requires or desires to make it happy. Unless the players are very 
unevenly matched or a very large number of marbles are put into 
the ring (which is of itself a mistake and spoils the game), losses 
cannot be very serious, and marbles used to be twenty a penny. 
We have not seen them quoted for many a re | now. Moreover, 
the first condition of a really good game—skill—may be in ring- 
taw cultivated to a very high point. Except for outward differ- 
ences of age, apparatus, worldly estimation, and so forth, a reall 
good shot at marbles, with the hand properly in position, and we 
calculated to “leave” as well as’ to “ hit,” is quite fairly com- 
om in its degree to the coups that bring down full houses at 

rd’s or at Wimbledon, or in a championship match at billiards. 
The same qualities of eye and hand and brain are brought into 
play ; though, of course, the trial is simpler and accommodated to 
the years of the competitors. If any one were to say nowadays 
that marbles are much more really desirable things for English 
boys than “ standards ” in the educational sense, he might seem a 
heretic, but he would probably have plenty to say for himself. At 
any rate, let it be hoped that, whether standards stay in or not, 
marbles will certainly not go out. Why does not somebody start 
a National Ring-taw Association ? 


ALL AMONG THE HOP-POLES. 


\ \ TITH few exceptions, the performances of Monday last ap 

to have given satisfaction to everybody concerned. It is 
odd that the exceptions should be found among the organizers and 
patrons of the proceeding. Mr. George Howell, from his letter on 
the subject, appears to be in such a very bad temper that one 
might almost have thought him smarting under a failure ; and the 
abundant laudations of the good conduct of the processionists in 
which some Radical journals have indulged seem tinged with a 
slight touch of melancholy and dissatisfaction @ da Gashford, 
“ As prudent men” they would, no doubt, have had the mob 
behave good-temperedly ; but as energetic politicians they seem a 
little disappointed that they did not display more of the temper 
of the Sheffield Independent. That surprising periodical (we 
owe the Pall Mali Gazette, on whose authority we rely, many 
thanks for bringing the passage before us) thus described its 
sensations on the day after the rejection of Lord Wemyss’s 
motion:—“ We wonder how we have endured so long and so 
quietly the disappointment of just hopes . . . and, as we 
wonder, the blood tingles in our veins, the eye dilates, the 
nostrils swell, From man to man the contagion of an 
almost wild enthusiasm ; and, with a shout that almost breaks 
into a scream, every Liberal bounds forward with the cry ‘ Down 
with the House of Lords!’” This is the way in which, no 
doubt, some good Radicals would have liked the Demonstration 
of Monday to behave. But it didn’t. It straggled from Black- 
friars to Apsley House in a leisurely manner, and then some of it 
broke off, and some of it lay upon the grass, and a little of it 
stood round the platforms and cheered. The wicked wag who 
declares that some, at least, of the processionists were under the 
impression that the object of the procession was to protest agai 
“Gladstone and that lot” may or may not speak by the card. 
But it is quite certain that a very small proportion of its members 
swelled or tingled or dilated or felt a magic enthusiasm like the 
astonishing Sheffield Independent. 

It would, perhaps, have been better if the true humour of the 
situation had been better seized and handled by the Opposition in 
the House of Commons. Mr. Lowther is not generally deficient 
in a perception of the humorous; but Mr. Lowther had been 
kept waiting by the procession; and it may be frankly admitted 
that few things make a man more angry than to be prevented 
from crossing @ street when he wants to cross it. In it is 
well known to the observer of human nature that a passing 
regiment or a long funeral or some teetotallers staggering mer- 
rily along usually create a perfectly artificial desire to cross, and 
a profound sense of injury that it cannot be gratified. As it 
was, Mr. Lowther and Mr. Chaplin gave the Home Secretary 
an opportunity, which, for a wonder, he took. We are really 
glad of it ; for, as Sir William Harcourt leaves off being dull, he 
will probably leave off admiring Mr. Gladstone. He certainly, to 
the best of our recollection, had no very fervent admiration for 
that great man in days when he equally certainly was not dis- 
tinguished by his recent accomplishments in sinking. There was 
a cheerful audacity about the way in which he professed that he. 
—the Home Secretary—had nothing to do with the route the pro- 

police—had been 
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carefully arranging and keeping that route which was very Te- 
freshing, though it might easily have been used against him if his 
adversaries had been cooler. A little compliment, neatly turned, 


_ on the novel and successful my yey of policemen and pub- 


lic servants as political agents for the Government of the day 
would have given Sir William no opening and Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre no chance of reply. For our part, we think that they 
did their business excellently. It isa pity that the aristocratic 
nuisance of a Commander-in-Chief seuhaty stood in the way 
of Lord Hartington doing his little possible in the same direc- 
tion, and lending some Life Guards to relieve the sadly over- 
taxed mounted farriers, a regiment or two to brighten up the 

ion and frighten the Lords very much, and perhaps a 
battery of Artillery as a significant reply to the closed shutters of 
Apsley House. ‘The First Lord of the Admiralty, too, would 
doubtless have contributed his quota of Blue-jackets and their 
equipment but for prejudice and routine. As it was, the police 
and the Park labourers only were at easy disposal, and the police 
and the Park labourers were put entirely at the service of Mr. 
George Howell. It is only surprising that Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
did not bave the screen at the entrance of the Park taken down 
to facilitate 

The procession itself, however, and the Home Secretary’s sudden 
recovery of his powers of aggressive humour, are very far from 
exhausting the list of agreeable subjects furnished to the political 
ae by Monday's tomfoolery (as some very crabbed people 

it), by Monday's magnificent display of a calm and pe | 
enthusiasm as some very (what shall we call them ?) people ca 
it. The intelligent foreigner is particularly great on the matter, 
apart from his inability to seize the exact réle of the police 
on the occasion—an inability which is indeed not wholly 
surprising—and his astonishment at the discovery that the 
stolid Briton has some talent for allonging and marshonging 
an astonishment which prompted one rather Anglophobe 
h paper to the exclamation “Is not this a great people ! ”) 
He is lost in unfathomable abysses of wonder at the attitude of 
the aristocracy themselves. According to Gallic precedent, they 
ought, we suppose, to have arranged to emigrate directly the nos- 
trils of the Sheffield Independent began to swell, and to have been 
well on their way to Dover by the time Mr. George Howell and 
the people of England took to hop-poles. At least, they ought to 
have retired to the remotest corners of their wine-cellars after 
neatly recalling to the memories of their butlers (the British 
aristocracy are nothing without a classical quotation) that fine 
of the Roman historian as to the fidelity of servants in 
times of political trouble. But they didn’t do anything of the 
kind. Some of them went to Lord’s and saw Peate making havoc 
of the Australian wickets, just as if nothing was happening at 
the other end of the Edgware Road; and the others, astonish- 
ing to relate, sat very calmly at their Club windows or in the 
conies of their own houses, and watched the sovereign people 
making a demonstration of itself. Over this audacious, or in- 
sensible, or heroic behaviour, the intelligent foreigner, it seems, 
could not get, even if he were so intelligent as M. Max 
O’Rell, who is good enough to tell Englishmen that the House 
of Lords is an insult to common sense, and to indicate his 
own common sense by adding that Napoleon III.’s Senate of 
salaried flunkeys was, “ intellectually speaking, a body of men 
superior fo” the English peers. The intelligent foreigner, however, 
was very much impressed by the demonstration, and it may be 
said, without any desire to be insolent, that nothing can possibly 
show the worthlessness of that demonstration for English political 
purposes better than this. 

After all, however, it is a little unfair to laugh at the intel- 
— foreigner when one remembers the Sheffield Independent, or 
when one reads such a passage as the following, which we come 
across by chance as we write:— The House of Lords has created 
the crisis. It has sneered at our righteous demands, has insulted 
our sense of justice, and, above all, in its haughty blindness has 
failed to recognize the deep and unfaltering love we bear to the 

t statesman for whom thousands in our county [the eloquent 
writer is addressing a Manchester newspaper] would, if need be 
[there is Lancashire caution in this], lay down our lives.” The 
abominable criminality of a political assembly which fails to recog- 
nize somebody's deep and unfaltering love for somebody else is, of 
course, self-evident. And it must be confessed that, though all the 
fuss which this manufactured agitation has caused is troublesome 

h, and though it may possibly be dangerous as well as 
troublesome, one cannot but be grateful for the new assistance it 
ives in that most fascinating of explorations, the famous hunt 

r “ the foolishest man living.” He is not, of course, found— 
that he never will be. We, his hunters, shall be caught by a 

different hunter before we find him, and the task of explo- 
ration will pass into other hands. But, however certain this fact 
is, it does not in the least interfere with the joy of knowi 
that one live human being can tell us how his eyes dila 
and his nose swelled, and he very nearly screamed, because the 
House of Lords asked to see the second part of the Reform 
Bill before passing the first, in accordance with the approved 
prescription of the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.; and that 
another considers that the greatest crime of the House of Lords 
is that it has not recognized his own deep and unfaltering 
affection for Mr. Gladstone. Of such delights crises like the 
esent are full. The blood tingles in our veins (as the 
ndependent would say) when we think how many of them are in 
store. With one public character trying every week how to beat 


his own record in bad taste; others in tall-talk; others in mis- 
representation ; others in sheer folly, the political sportsman feels 
that the political May-fly is indeed on, And if anybody says that 
this metaphor is out of place chronologically, why so are hop- 
pickers in July. 

The worst of it is (in moments of depression the pessimist ma 
say) that the side on which the nonsense is a certain ad- 
vantage. For, in the first place, it is much easier to talk non- 
sense than to talk sense; and, in the second, it is not quite 
certain that to some natures it is not more attractive to listen 
to nonsense as well as to s it. Time was when, if any- 
body had talked in the fashion of the examples quoted, his 
hearers would have laughed at him, but it is not so certain 
that time is. This, however, is unnecessary discouragement, On 
the whole, the nearer the shouts of the Sheffield Independent are to 
screams (and it must be admitted that they are not far off that 
point) the better. Another enemy of the House of Lords has ex- 
pressed his hopes that “ it may come to brickbats,” a consumma- 
tion which unluckily was not reached on Monday. Now, if it does 
come to screams and brickbats, it is not very diflicult to see which 

y will win, But these considerations would lead us too far 
rom the peaceful shadow of the hop-poles of Monday, where 
brickbats were not, and where the shouting did not get anywhere 
near a scream. It did not, as far as can be made out, do anybody 
any harm ; it seems to have pleased some people; it brought about 
a St. Martin’s summer of Sir William Harcourt’s faculty of taking 
the offensive line amusingly ; it puta great deal of money, no doubt, 
into some pockets that needed it, and took a great deal out of 
pockets that could well bear the loss. Peace be with it! 


THE BATTLE OF SHREWSBURY. 


I ie! the beginning of the year 1403, according to that worthy 
chronicler Richard Grafton, there appeared in the heavens a 
“comete or blazing starre of a great and huge quantitie, which 
some expounded to signify great eflusion of man’s blood.” The 
interpretation was not venturesome. In those old times few seers 
would have hurt their credit by such an exposition of any por- 
tent. It needed, indeed, no peculiar sagacity to foresee that 1403 
was not likely to be a year of e, with Scotland, Wales, and 
France all making common against the English King. Bat 
there were troubles rising still nearer home; and before the 
“ blazing starre ” appeared the minds of many men had turned to 
the prospect of the struggle which on July 21st ended under the 
walls of Shrewsbury in one of the bloodiest struggles that had 
been seen on English wen since the day of Senlac. 

The preparations of the rebels must have been kept very quiet, 
or Henry must have been strangely misinformed. That something 
was afoot he knew, and had invited the Percies to a conference 
with him at Windsor, promising them safe conduct to and fro, 
whatever might be the nature of their demands, or the result of the 
interview. But his overtures had been insolently declined, on the 
ground that they could not trust his word for their safety were 
they once in his power. After this he does not seem to have 
troubled himself much more with them for the time, but turned 
all his energies against Glendower. At the beginning of the 
month he had actually set out for the west, news of which was 
at once sent off to Hotspur 4 Worcester, who himself, when 
Henry was fairly on his way, left London secretly to join his 
nephew. Henry, however, changed his mind, and turned his face 
north, where a rising of the Scotch was reported to be imminent. 
He had reached Burton on July 16, when word was brought him 
that the Percies were up and marching south to join Glendower 
on the Welsh borders. At once he turned in his tracks, and, 
moving across the country, probably by the old Watling Street 
road, with wonderful rapidity flung himself into Shrewsbury on 
the 19th, just before the insurgents’ van came in sight of the town. 
Hotspur’s route had been along the east border of Cheshire, where 
he had been reinforced by a strong body of the famous Cheshire 
archers and many gentlemen of the county. It was evening as he 
came in sight of Shrewsbury. The Royal standard floating 
from the walls told him that the King had been too quick for 
him ; and, calling in his skirmishers, who had advanced up to the 
gates of the town, he retired his foree to the Bullfield, a large 
common stretching eastward from the suburb of Upper Berwick. 
Here he was strongly posted, having his rear conned y steep and 
woody cliffs, and the river, as it then ran, on his front and right 
flank. He also commanded the Shelton Ford, by which Glen- 
dower would be able to join him without opposition. 

The 20th seems to have been passed chiefly in an attempt on 
the King’s part at a compromise. Early in the morning Hotspur 
had sent by the hands of two squires a copy of his manifesto to 
Henry, together with a of defiance. In return, either on 
the afternoon of the same day or early on the next morning, for 
the old chronicles have a noble disregard of accuracy in the matter 
of dates, Henry sent the Abbot of Shrewsbury and one of the 
clerks of the Privy Seal with a promise of pardon and an offer to 
close with any reasonable demands, Hotspur seems by all 
accounts to have been not unwilling to listen, and sent Worcester 
into the Royal —e with powers to treat. Henry was generous 
and liberal, but it did not suit with Worcester’s plans that he 
should seem so, “It was reported for a truth,” says an old 
chronicler, “ that now, when the King had condescended unto all 
that was reasonable at his hands to be required, and seemed to 
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humble himself more than was meet for his estate, the Earl of 
Worcester upon his return to his nephew made relation clean con- 
trary to that the King had said, in such sort that he set his 
nephew’s heart more in displeasure towards the King than ever it 
was before, driving him by that means to fight whether he would 
or not.” Worcester’s fear was that his nephew might be for- 
given, but that for him and his brother, the old Northumberland, 
as the responsible traitors, there could be no pardon. Another 
report has it that Worcester was not sent to the King till 
the armies were drawn up against each other; that the King, 

ing him fair, prayed him “ to put himself in his grace” ; and 

t Worcester made answer, “I trust not in your grace.” Then 

the King said, “I pray God that thou mayest have to answer for 
the blood here to Be shed this day, and not I.” The same idea 
runs through both versions, and it is clear at rate that some 
attempt at reconciliation was made by Henry at the last moment, 
and prevented by Worcester. 

hen he saw that the battle could not be avoided, the es 
made his preparations. A small detachment, under the nomin 
command of the Prince of Wales, who was but fifteen years old 
that day, was ordered to deploy in the direction of the enemy, 
while the main body marched out through the north or Castle 
Gate towards some open ground about three miles distant from the 
city, known to this day as Battlefield. His force was, according 
to Hall, nearly double that of Hotspur’s, and certainly was con- 
siderably er. Northumberland had stayed behind at Wark- 
worth, sick either in mind or body, and his absence had doubtless 
kept many away. Glendower had not yet come in sight. 
According to one account he was not far off, and had even reached 
the ford as the battle joined ; but, preferring to see how matters 
went before he risked anything, climbed up into an oak-tree to 
watch the fight, while his men were halted on the safe side of the 
tiver. It is difficult to be sure of this story, but till very lately 
the gnarled and scarred old trunk of what once must have been a 
mighty tree used to be pointed out to the curious as “ Glendower's 
oak.” Hotspur’s force is generally estimated at 14,000 men, 
while Henry's must have been 20,cooat the least. It was divided 
into two columns, one commanded by himself; the other, nomi- 
nally it is to be presumed, by his son. His nephew Stafford led 
the van, and, as Richard did on the day of Bosworth, he had taken 
the precaution of dressing two or three of his captains in like 
fashion to himself, 

Hotspur moved out of his camp so hurriedly that he left his 
favourite sword behind him in his tent, nor did he perceive his 
loss till he had got far on his way. On calling for it then, he was 
told it had been left behind at Berwick, the name of the village he 
had made his headquarters. “I perceive,” was his reply, “ that 
my plough is drawing to its last furrow, for a wizard told me in 
Northumberland that I should perish at Berwick, which I vainly 
interpreted of that town in the north.” Then he went forward to 
his fate through the villages as they now stand of Harlescott and 
Abright Hussey, till under Haughmond Hill he halted on the edge 
of an open sweep of ground, then and still known as Hateleys. 
Ilere he formed his ranks in a field of ripe South-east of 
his position lay the Royal army on ground which bears to this day 
the name of King’s Croft. 

According to Holinshed Hotspur made an address to his 
men, and “ then,” he says, “ suddenly blew the trumpets, the 
King’s part crying St. George upon them, the adversaries cried 
Esperance Percy {still the motto of the family which represents 
to-day that famous house], and so the two armies furiously joined.” 
It fared badly at first with “ the King’s part.” The brave men of 
Cheshire plied their bows famously that day, “laying on such 
load with arrows that many died and were driven down that never 
rose again.” Douglas and Hotspur, counted the two stoutest 
lances in Christendom, hurled themselves with a chosen following 
on the Royal van, “ making a great alley in the midst thereof,” 
and pressed so hard upon the King himself that, had not Dunbar, 
the 7 Scotch noble who stood by him, drawn him out of the 
press, that first charge might have decided the day. The Royal 
standard was struck down, and the bearer, Sir Walter Blunt, 
slain, together with the Earl of Stafford, that morning made 
lligh Constable of the realm in room of Northumberland, and 
many another valiant captain. Douglas, disdaining all meaner 
foes, sought everywhere for the King. Thrice he struck down a 
figure clad in the Royal armour, but still as he raged through the 
battle a fresh one met hissword. “ I marvel,” he said, “ to see so 
many kings thus suddenly arise one on the neck of another.” 
Young Prince Henry, say the chronicles,“ helped his father like 
a lusty young gentleman.” Early in the day he had been wounded 
in the face by an arrow, but fought on as stoutly as ever, resist- 
ing all persuasion to leave the field. With such marvellous stout- 
ness, indeed, does he seem to have borne himself for a lad of 
fifteen, that one cannot but wonder if there may not be some error 
in the date of his birth, or if a portion of that divinity which 
hedges a king may not have gilded the pens of these good 
chroniclers. 

So for three hours the battle raged, and still fortune frowned 
ou the Royal arms. Louder and louder grew the shouts of “ Percy, 
King! Percy, King!” till even some of the Welsh were 


moved to leave their ranks and strike in. Meanwhile Henry 
had rallied and brought up his second column, and just as he 
plunged at their head into the insurgent ranks, he saw a random 
arrow stretch Hotspur on the ground. “ Percy is dead!” he 
shouted in a voice that rose clear above the din, and at the cry the 
fortunes of the day changed as though by magic. With fresh 


confidence and strength the <— pressed on; the Insurgents 
halted, wavered, broke, and fl 

The losses were great on both sides. Of the men of Cheshire 
fell upwards of two hundred knights and esquires, besides the 
rank and file, and the chronicles note ss ly the number of 
“ damosels” found among the slain, by which is to be understood 
not camp followers of the female sex, but you —— serving 
their apprenticeship to knighthood. The unl las—the 
tineman as he was popularly called, from the number of his men 
he always contrived to tine, or lose, in battle—with the wounds of 
his last fight still fresh upon him, fell heavily as he was urging his 
horse up the side of Haughmond Hill, and was taken prisoner. 
Worcester and Kinderton and Sir Richard Vernon shared the same 
fate. The total loss of the Insurgents is rated at five thousand 
men, and of these, according to one me no less than thirty-six 
fell by the King’s own hand. Of the Royalists one tho five 
hundred are said to have fallen, but as many as four thousand 
were returned “grievously” wounded. Among the slain were 
Lord Stafford Sir Walter Blunt, together with many knights 
who had won their spurs only that morning. The most part 
of the dead were buried in a vast pit, over which now stands 
Battlefield Church, the later growth of a small chapel built by 
Henry in commemoration of his victory. Hotspur’s body was 
given for burial to his kinsman Lord Furnival, but the story goes, 
though on no very certain authority, that it was afterwards 
dug up by Henry’s orders, and paraded with cruel indignities 
through the streets of Shrewsbury. Douglas was wane 
treated and released without ransom, “ freely and frankly delive 
for his valiantness”; but Worcester, “the procurer and setter- 
forth of all this mischief,” Kinderton, and Vernon were beheaded 
on the following Monday. The King’s conduct after his victory is 
thus quaintly related by Grafton :—“ He first rendered his humble 
and hearty thanks to Almighty, and caused the Earl of Wor- 
cester the next morrow after to be drawn, hanged, and quartered 
in the town of Shrewsbury, and his head to be sent to London, 
and there set upon a pole upon London Bridge.” 


RESTORATION OF WESTMINSTER HALL. 


HE House of Commons will soon be called upon to di 

the unfamiliar duties of a Committee of taste. But the 
issue to be presented to it is so absolutely self-demonstrative that 
we could hardly feel any doubt about its conclusion, were it not 
that experience has taught us never to be sure about a 
Mr. Lefevre judiciously placed the question in the hands of Mr. 
Pearson, who, after careful study, sees his way to proposing 
a scheme for the restoration of that west side of Westminster 
Hall, which is laid bare through the demolition of Kent's hea 
Italian mass and Soane’s Law Courts behind, and this project is 
under consideration as propounded in the double form of a series 
of designs and of a Report which has been presented to Parlia- 
ment. 

The sight which revealed itself last year to the archeologist as 
the encumbering piles of Kent and Soane went down was most 
interesting. The relative completeness of the grand flying buttresses 
was a rather unexpected discovery, while the marked diversity of the 
masonry of Rufus and of Richard II. was an historical lesson in 
stone. Still, to the ignorant multitude the spectacle was 
and unintelligible, and of that multitude Sir George Campbell 
made himself the appropriate mouthpiece ; while men less absolutely 
devoid of taste than the Indian statesman asked what can be done 
with it? Mr. Lefevre showed much discernment in his choice of 
Mr. Pearson as architectural adviser, and the architect has justi- 
fied the selection by the impartial thoroughness with which he 
has worked out the. problem by the double light of remains and 
documents. Smirke, Soave, and had successively destroyed 
by demolition or recasing—with a ruthlessness less excusable in 
the younger architect, living as he did into the archeological 
age—the masonry of their predecessors. It was known that 
Rufus built the Hall, and that Richard II. altered it and raised 
it two feet; but the traces of the transformation had dis- 
appeared, and “ it has remained for the late removal of the 
Law Courts on the west side to uncover permanently a large por- 
tion of the original Norman walls, fortunately in a fairly perfect 
state of preservation.” They are fairly perfect, because they have 
been covered up. If left exposed they must in a very short time 
crumble away through stress of weather. What, then, is to be 
done? Happily that very thing can be and should be done which 
will at once preserve them and leave them open for inspection. 

Mr. Pearson's object is, consistently with present requirements, 
to recover in his reconstructicn of the west side of the “the 
aspect which it presented in Richard II.’s time”; and he has 
worked out, on evidence which seems unanswerable, the curious 
fact that a wall ran between the upright buttresses so as, with 
the roof which it undoubtedly carried, to compose a cloister, 
bridged over by the graceful sweep of the flying buttresses in their 
aerial dignity. The cloister must be rebuilt, and its rebuilding 
saves the Norman wall, which will form the inner facing of the 
enclosed space. 

Mr. Pearson believes that the cloister was of two stories; and 
of two stories be counsels that it shall be rebuilt. The lower one 
may be open or with closed windows. The open form is 
much preferable, as he argues, both for appearance and in respect 
of the practical use to which it may be applied in helping the 
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ingress of carriages. The openings would of course be protected 
by grilles. The third and worst alternative is a cloister of one 
story, which is only named to be rejected. Mr. Pearson ex- 
plains that he finds his authority for the external arches of the 
cloister in the visible evidence given by those old wall arches 
which have come to light, as well as in the jambs still existing 
— the great buttresses, not to mention some other particulars. 

e architect is also confident that the parapet of the wall was 
embattled. Altogether from a purely architectural point of view, 
and even irrespective of the claims of the Norman masonry, on a 
comparison of all his data, he is able to plead very strongly for the 
adoption of the two-storied cloister, with open ground-story. 

As to the range of buttresses, stately as they look, they are 
really ina woeful plight. Some of them “are at present in a 
most dangerous state, so much so that I cannot remove some of 
the brickwork which Soane built against and around them lest 
they should entirely collapse.” It is truly vexatious to be told 
that their present state is due, for the most part, to injury and de- 
facement of quite modern date. On the head of restoration we 
commend Mr. Pearson’s moderate and sensible conclusions to the 
zealots of the Preservation Society. 

After a general declaration in favour of preserving old work 
whenever possible, he goes on:—“ When stonework has been 
mutilated so as to completely destroy all its features of interest 
and value, as well as those effects of time, it seems more than un- 
reasonable to preserve what are merely evidences of a want of 
consideration and respect for ancient work.” To put the matter 
concisely, the ancient surface is the valuable legacy ; for on that 
surface is concentrated the handiwork of the artist. Once the 
surface has perished, the stones may be old, but their antique 
treatment has gone, and what we see is that which the old men 
mever intended that posterity should see. 

At the northern part of the west front of Westminster Hall, 
and therefore clos» to the great entrance, Mr. Pearson found some 
foundations of Henry III. date, indicating a building which had 
‘once projected at right angles to the Hall. These scanty remains 
‘indicated a structure which had had a long and varied architec- 
tural history. It was not one of the chambers which suffered in 
that fire of 1512, which induced Henry VIII. seventeen years 
later to leave the historical palace of his ancestors, and to transfer 
‘the Royal residence to York Place, thenceforward known as 
Whitehall Palace; and, when Elizabeth carried out in 1570 the 
rebuilding or patching up of a portion of the old Palace of West- 
minster for her own accommodation, which historians have so 
curiously passed over, it was, with various additions which quite 
concealed its original aspect, transformed into a Tudor building. 
So it remained till it perished at the beginning of the century 
among the other destructions consequent on Soane’s Law Courts. 

Mr. Pearson desires to make a practical use of his discovery. 
“ On the foundation of Henry III.’s work I have shown a two- 
storied building projecting westward, of the same height as the 
cloister, but with a high-pitched roof and gable towards St. 
Margaret’s Church. This I have designed to be in character with 
Richard II.’s work, considering the data insufficient to warrant an 
-attempted restoration of the original work of Henry III. I may 
mention incidentally that a building with a high-pitched roof 
‘existed here formerly on this position.” The lower floor would 
be a stand for horses in lieu of the actual shed, and upstairs would 
be an apartment of serviceable size for public uses. On the score 
of composition, this building will certainly be valuable as a break. 
Mr. Pearson has no mercy for the modern and unsightly dormers 
on the roof of Westminster Hall, and peremptorily recommends 
their abolition. 

The chief remaining problem with which Mr. Pearson has to 
‘grapple is the great north front of the Hall. The tracery of the 
window may be easily put to rights, but the two flanking towers 
are not quite so simple a question. Their antiquity only dates 
from the early years of this century, and they are due to the 
inventive powers of Mr. Gayfere, the mason of Westminster 
ep 0 leave them as they are would be impossible, and to 
pull them down would be to create an expensive difliculty. The 
third alternative, that of crowning them with an upper story of 
vather rich Perpendicular, en suite with ‘s work, is Mr. 
Pearson's choice, and we do not see that he could have done 
better, where the question was not to determine what was the 
really best, but what the possible best, under circumstances from 
which there was no escape. 

To sum up, the designs are attractive, and they very ingeniously 

ize modern practical wants while reconciling them with 
archeological demands. We hope, therefore, that these carefully 
reached conclusions will be adopted. Whatever may be the 
‘drawbacks of Barry’s great building from the monotony of the 
river front, the land side will then exhibit those breaks, those 
variations of height, and those projections and recessions which 
make the charm of a mediwval Duilding ; and, above all things, 
ancient and historical features will not be smothered under 
tyranny of modern theories of composition. 


THREE BISHOPS OF JERUSALEM. 


WE called attention last year to a little work published by the 
Fe we chaplain at Stockholm, Mr. Hechler, on the Jeru- 

salem Bishopric, apparently in the desperate hupe of propping u 

or rather reviving, an institution not simply moribund, but Bos 


ally defunct. It is now nearly three years since the death of Dr. 
Barclay, the third and last Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem ; and as 
the Prussian Government, whose turn it was, has definitely de- 
clined to make any fresh appointment, and the English Govern- 
ment is certainly not likely to move in the matter, we may fairly 
conclude that the project is at an end, and that the prayer uttered 
at its commencement “ Dr. Newman has already in his own life- 
time found a curiously complete fulfilment; “ May that measure 
utterly fail and come to naught, and be as though it had never 
been.” We say a curiously complete fulfilment, for there can be 
no doubt, as a writer in the current number of the Church 
Quarterly observes, that the See, after dragging on for just forty 
years a precarious and obscure existence, has “died out unre- 
gretted on all sides,” and that for the very simple reason that “it 
has been entirely barren of results, good or bad.” To be sure, as 
the reviewer adds, the scheme was bound to fail; it was, in his 
own words, “ foredoomed to fail from the outset,” though not 
exactly or only because in this case “the Church and her spiritual 
powers have been used by the kings of the earth as pawns in the 
game of their earthly statesmanship.” The statement indeed is 
not altogether accurate, for Frederick William IV. of Prussia 
had distinctly religious purposes of his own in view—whether 
wise or fvolish is another question—in his pet Jerusalem 
crotchet, nor does it at all necessarily follow that a prostitu- 
tion of spiritual machinery to secular ends should produce no 
result at all, though it may not be likely to benefit the cause 
of religion, There are on the contrary examples in history, 
familiar to every one, where such methods of procedure have 
produced very important results, if very different from what 
their authors intended, as e.g. in the misuse of indulgences and 
spiritual censures in the later middle ages. But the peculiarity of 
the Jerusalem bishopric is that it has produced no results at all, 
good or evil. And the true reason, or at least one very sufficient 
reason, is not far to seek. The two ies who combined in 
originating the scheme had ends which were diverse and mutually 
incompatible, some of them from the Anglican point of view 
simply mischievous, and all of them highly idealistic or pro- 
blematical, while in default of these fancy functions there was in 
fact no work for the new prelate to discharge. Bunsen, who was 
the godfather—or in Aristophanic phrase the midwife—of the 
Prussian monarch’s “devout imagination,” was famous in his 
literary capacity for evolving historical details out of his own 
internal consciousness, and he carried into the sphere of ecclesias- 
tical politics the characteristic idiosyncrasies of his literary mind. 
That the addled egg was ever laid at all was due to a fortuitous 
concurrence of favouring circumstances, religivus and political, 
which sufficed to start the project, but not to give it any real 
vitality. Frederick William was anxious to rival the claims of 
France and Prussia, as recognized protectors of their respective 
Churches in Palestine, by posing as the protector of the Protestant 
Christians in the East. In England a political disposition to fall in 
with his views coincided with a growing sense of the religious 
isolation of the Anglican Church, quickened perhaps by the Catholic 
tendencies already in the air, though the Tractarians of course re- 
solutely opposed the scheme from the first. The reviewer thus de- 
scribes Bunsen’s arrival in this country, in June 1841, to sound the 
English authorities in Church and State on the question. 

The time of Bunsen’s arrival in London was the very last hour, so to 
speak, of the existence of Lord Melbourne’s Government; but both he and 
Lord Palmerston, the Foreign Secretary, were favourable to the scheme, 
anda Bill was hurried through Parliament with unprecedented speed to 
establish the See. The mot of the day among the diplomats was that 
Bunsen’s commission was “to form a second League of Schmalkald.” 
Mr. Gladstone hesitated, and at length definitively drew back, in spite of the 
fascination which Bunsen exercised by his wonderful genius, extensive 
learning, and exquisite culture, upon all around him, when requested to 
become a trustee of the fund. Bunsen wrote of him: “ He is beset with 
scruples; his heart is with us, but his mind is entangled in a narrow 
system. He awaits salvation from another side, and by wholly different 
ways from myself.” There were even ominous threatenings from Oxford 
of secession to Rome if any otiicial sanction were given to the Confession of 
Augsburg. Notwithstanding this hesitation, went well and quickly 
with Buasen’s mission. 

The “side” or sides from which Bunsen and his royal master 
“awaited salvation” were of this kind. Both for religious and 
political reasons they thought it most desirable to exhibit to the 
world a visible and practical solidarity between the chief Protestant 
Churches of Europe—among which they of course included the 
Church of England—as a counterpoise to the imposing unity of the 
Latin and Greek Churches. They therefore desired, in Bunsen’s 
words, “ the establishment of a Bishopric at Jerusalem, with which 
other Protestant Christians might connect themselves.” But this pro- 
posed union had, moreover, for the Prussian King and his Minister 
a more direct and domestic pu , which however was not 
openly avowed. They wished by a side wind to introduce episcopacy 
into the Evangelical Church, partly no doubt out of ee for 
its traditional claims—a similar attempt had been made without 
success by a former king of Prussia about a century before—but 
partly also from the feeling, so deeply impressed on our own 
Stuart sovereigns, that the episcopate is one of the strongest 
supports of the throne. At the same time it was on no account to 
be allowed that there was any necessity for an episcopal suc- 
cession—that was a“ Popish figment "—and want of it was 
therefore to be no bar to the free intercommunion of the Anglican 
and “other Protestant” bodies at Jerusalem; and the new See 
was really intended, though this also was kept in the background, 
to serve as a centre for propagandizing Greek and Latin Chris- 
tians to Protestantism. Fosse certain anpecte of the scheme 
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which had a natural attraction for a considerable class of Angli- 
cans, at whose head stood the venerable and devout Archbishop 
Howley, then primate. They hoped thereby to extend the in- 
fluence of the Church of England—which as yet had few colonial 
offshoots—into other lands, and perhaps to secure for separated 
Protestant communions the privilege which they had lost of an 
episcopal succession and government. Thus Archdeacon (after- 
wards Bishop) Wilberforce, on whom Bunsen had exercised the 
spell of his personal influence, thought the King of Prussia “a 
noble creature,” and was convinced that he “ quite wished to gain 
over his people to true episcopacy.” But there was the obvious 
difficulty that—as the 7tmes, then more or less under Tractarian 
inspiration, put it—the new bishop would encroach on the pre- 
rogatives of “the Prelate who occupies, by legitimate succession, 
the episcopal throne of St. James.” Mr. Newman, again, who 
eventually issued a formal protest against the measure, and whose 
final rejection of Anglicanism—as he has since told us—was mate- 
rially accelerated by it, not only complained that we were thus 
“becoming the august protectors of Nestorians, Monophysites, 
and all the heretics we can hear of,” but that we were 
fraternizing with Protestant bodies, and allowing them to put 
themselves under an Anglican bishop without any renunciation 
of their errors,” inasmuch as by the Act constituting the new 
See the bishop was to take pastoral charge of any Lutheran and 
Calvinist congregations in the East which were willing to ac- 
knowledge his jurisdiction. We have said already that there was 
a fundamental divergence of view between the two parties to 
the compact, which was alone sure to prove fatal to its success- 
ful working. Archbishop Howley, so far from desiring to make 
araid on “the episcopal throne of St. James” and the Eastern 
Church generally, was most anxious to cultivate friendly relations 
with them, and thereby “to promote, instead of hindering, the 
union of the Churches.” He accordingly furnished Dr. Alexander, 
the first Bishop, with Commendatory Letters to the native pre- 
lates, assuring them that “ we have charged the said Bishop, our 
brother, not to intermeddle in any way with the jurisdiction of 
the prelates or other ecclesiastical dignitaries bearing rule in the 
Churches of the East, but to show them due reverence and 
honour.” Similar assurances are contained in an official statement 
— by the Primate’s authority, which further declares his 
pe that this may prove the means of establishing relations of 
amity between the Church of England and the ancient Churches 
of the East, especially the Orthodox Greek Church, and that no 
clerical members of the Orthodox Church were to be received into 


It was foreseen however from the first by all who were not 
very sanguine or very short-sighted that there was no prospect 
of these conditions being consistently carried out, the more so 
as the other party to the bargain, who moreover had the lion’s 
share in arranging and executing it, certainly did not share 
these “ narrow scruples,” as Bunsen considered them. Bishop 
Selwyn, who had himself just been consecrated for New Zea- 
land, felt accordingly considerable hesitation about taking part 
in the consecration of Dr. Alexander at St. Paul's. Nor was 
he greatly reassured by the sermon preached on that occasion 
by Dr. MacCaul, who took the o or nmy J of denouncing “ the 
idolatrous Greek Church,” and dilating on “the re-establish- 
ment of a Bishop in the line of the Circumcision”—Bishop 
Alexander was a converted Jew—a phrase which Bishop Selwyn 
naturally thought “unsound and unscriptural,” but which had, 
as afterwards appeared, a very practical significance. Bishop 
Alexander himself, however, to do him justice, always kept 
loyally to the terms imposed on him by the Primate. He seems 
to have been a man of moderate opinions and equally moderate 
capacities, but he did something in the way of converting Jews— 
a work for which his own antecedents would give him both in- 
terest and aptitude—and scrupulously abstained from all en- 
deavours at proselytizing Eastern Christians. When indeed oa 
body of these at Beyrout broke loose from their own Church and 
applied to him for admission into the Anglican, probably from 

itical motives, he declined to receive them, and some acted on 

is advice by returning to their old allegiance, while others 
joined the American Baptists. But after three years’ incumbency 
of the See Bishop Alexander died, and his successor, Samuel 
Gobat, the nominee of the Prussian Government, pursued a very 
different policy. And,as his rule lasted-for 33 out of the 40 years 
during which the bishopric continued to exist, while Dr. Alexander 
py | held it for three and Dr. Barclay for two years, its character, 
as far as it could be said to have one, was of course that which 
he impressed on it. ‘The late Rev.G. Williams, of King’s College, 
Cambridge, a high churchman with strong Eastern sympathies, 


. had acted as chaplain to Bishop Alexander, but he took a pro- 


minent a in the formal Protest soon provoked by the proceed- 
ings of his successor, who directly contravened the provisions of 
the original Letters Commendatory, and organized an active 
propaganda for the conversion of “ idolatrous” Greeks to Pro- 
testant orthodoxy. The writer in the Church Quarterly passes 
over his episcopal career with merciful brevity, only recalling an 
amusing anecdote lately retailed by Sir Francis Doyle, of how “a 
friend of mine came back from Jerusalem, and informed me that 
he had attended Divine Service once, but as the Bishop would 
ist in saying ‘ Let us dray,’ he had declined to enrol himself 
such a congregation.” There is a story told of a Royal Duke, 
noted alike for his absence of mind and his urbanity, that being 


once at service in King’s College Chapel and hearing the familiar 
exhortation “ Let us pray,” he responded, with a courteous 
bow to the officiating chaplain, “ By all means.” We fear Sir 
Francis Doyle’s friend was not equally complaisant. There were 
however certain peculiarities in the method of “ braying” at 
Bishcp Gobat's “ Cathedral”—Mr. Hechler gives it that sonorous 
name, though it only held 250 persons—open to criticism on grounds 
other than phonetic, and which pointedly recalled the “ unsound 
and unscriptural” language of Dr. MacCaul’s consecration sermon. 
Dr. Gobat himself was not a Jewish convert, but “ the line of the 
Circumcision ” was treated with exceptional honour in his congre- 
gation. Not only were converted “ Israelites "—of whom indeed 
there were not very many—privileged to go up first to the Com- 
munion rails to receive the Sacrament, while, as Mr. Hechler is 
careful to inform us, no “ cross on the altar” was suffered to offend 
their Jewish susceptibilities—the decalogue in Hebrew characters 
of gold took its place—but also the ancient Jewish prayers were 
interpolated into the Prayer-book, with a few omissions and modi 
fications. It is well certainly that the German Government has 
declined to prolong what is little better than a solemn farce, 


THE GREELEY EXPEDITION. 


HE Greeley Expedition is, in its way, a kind of paradox 
among Arstic expeditions. That lives have been lost and 
sufferings of the most dreadful kind have been endured are facts 
which are only too obvious. But equally obvious is it that there 
is a great deal to show for the sacrifices which have been made. 
We cannot help aie what Lieutenant Greeley and his 
gallant comrades accomplished with what was done by our 
own countrymen in the Alert and Discovery under Nares and 
Stephenson in 1875-6; and the contrast is not one which is 
altogether gratifying to us, It is indeed impossible to avoid being 
struck by the differences between the two expeditions and their 
work, for this reason. If Lieutenant Greeley’s report be accurate, 
then the last effort of England ia the field of Polar adventure must 
have been a scientific as well as an administrative fiasco. If there 
be any value in the work done by Lieutenant Greeley’s party, that 
of our expedition in 1875-6 is only = in the extreme. This was, 
indeed, suggested in 1878 by one of the most distinguished officers 
attached to the British ex tion—to wit, Captain Albert Markham. 
In the preface to his book on the Great Frozen Sea, he said that 
“ the same reasons still exist for continuing the work of Arctic ex- 
a as were adduced forcommencing it in 1875,” which could 
ardly have been the case had the results attained by our country- 
men in H.M.S, Alert and Discovery been so complete and con- 
clusive as they were at first vaunted to be. Captain Markham, it 
is true, went on to show that any fresh effort to penetrate the 
Polar mystery must be made in some other direction than that in 
which he and his Commander had worked. Yet the route the 
had chosen had this supreme advantage over every other, that it 
enabled one to push a ship afloat further north than any other. 
But Lieutenant Greeley’s party have settled this point. They 
have reviewed the question, and, in doing so, they have de- 
molished the delusion which was so busily propagated seven 
years ago—namely, that the discoveries of the British expedition 
under Sir George Nares had closed for ever the most hopeful gate~ 
way tothe Pole. For what was the chief of these discoveries? 
Surely this—that when the navigator went up Smith’s Sound and 
Robeson Channel as far as a ship would float, his way was then 
stopped by a ape | impenetrable ice-cap which must have 
covered the Pole since the glacial period, and which Sir George 
Nares called “the P stic Sea.” There were many old 
Arctic explorers who made bold to doubt the existence of this 
Paleocrystic Sea. Some hinted that Sir George in finding it had 
found a mare’s nest. Others said it was only the “old Polar 
pack ” ice familiar to all students of Arctic geography. The truth 
was that, owing to the direction of the prevailing wind, this “old 
ck” had, during the winter which Sir George Nares spent in the 
ice, blocked Robeson Channel with unusually heavy accumulations. 
He and his friends therefore mistook it for a new thing altogether. 
Unfortunately it did something much worse than that. It enabled 
the English explorers to avoid answering this ugly question— 
Why did they stand alone among Polar travellers in having 
retreated from their advanced posts after staying at them for only 
one single winter ? and it also enabled them to popularize a fatal 
belief, that for future expeditions some other—that is to say, some 
hopelessly impracticable—route to the Pole should be chosen. 
Poor Mr. Leigh Smith, but for this geographical mistake, would 
robably never have been induced to lead his ill-fated expedition 
olewards vid Franz Josef Land—a road that did not take him 
nearly so fay north as Captain Markham got in 1876 by Smith's 
Sound, and that enabled him to do work which, when compared 
with that recorded by Lieutenant Greeley, seems to be insignifi- 
cantly amateurish. Yet from what we know now of the Greeley 
expedition, it is clear that, had Mr. Leigh Smith gone where they 
went, his skill and forethought, not to say his superior equipment, 
would probably have led him to achieve even ter results than 
the Americans attained, and that too with no of life worth 
mentioning. Be that as it may, Arctic explorers cannot shut their 
eyes to these facts. Lieutenant Greeley, by taking the route which 
our Polar explorers seven years assured the world their 
“discoveries” had shown to be hopelessly impracticable, has 
carried the flag of the United States nearer the Pole than we have 
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ever been able to carry the Union Jack. He has exposed the myth 
of the “ Palzocrystic Sea,” because when his sledging perties went 
to cross it they were stopped by open water, proving that the im- 
penetrable ice-cap which the English explorers pretended covered 
this side of the Pole since the Glacial period is sometimes 
penetrable. He has found land to the north of the furthest 
points descried by Sir George Nares’s officers, and he and his 
comrades have discovered capes and mountains and lakes—this 
latter a most curious and unexpected discovery—in places far 
beyond the ken of those Englishmen who, seven years ago, pro- 
fessed by their labours to have closed for ever this chapter of 
Arctic exploration. The amazing thing is that during the two 
winters when all this magnificent work was being done, Lieutenant 
Greeley and his party suffered no hardships worth noting. They 
were very comfortable in their winter quarters, and positively 
enjoyed life so much in Discovery Cove that they talked of getting 
it made a permanent station of the United States Signal Service. 
‘On the other hand, the little that was done by Sir George Nares’s 
crews was done at the cost of the most terrible suffering ; indeed, 
after a single winter in the ice they were so scurvy-stricken that 
at one time only ten men were reported as being fit for duty. 

What lessons are we to deduce from the contrasts which the 
experience of these two expeditions suggests? The first one, it 
seems to us, is that no work worth recording is likely to be done 
by any Polar expedition so badly manned or so badly managed that 
it has to run away afterits first winterin the ice. There is a great 
deal of luck in Arctic exploration, and it may be that an exploring 
party will find the road closed this year with ice, which if they 
remain till next summer they may nd open. Hence they must 
always be prepared to remain two, or, if possible, three, sum- 
mers in the far North if they hope to do any useful work. The 
second lesson is that the best work will always be done by those 
who push their base of operations furthest north. The best base of 
operations isa floatingship. As all experience, including that of the 
Greeley expedition, proves that the openest ate | to the Pole 
is that by Smith’s Sound—in fact, so skilfully did Sir George 
Nares navigate the Alert in 1875 that he carried her without a 
mishap further north than any vessel has ever yet sailed or steamed 
—it follows that the Polar explorer of the future will choose Smith’s 
Sound as his route. If he does not, he has very little chance of 
beating the “ northiog ” made by Greeley ; in fact, he will not likely 
go further than Mr. Leigh Smith, though he will very likely fare 
a great deal worse. The last lesson is the most important. To 
hardy men Arctic exploration, starting from a centre like Lady 
Franklin’s Bay, where the climate is good, and where game and 
coal are plentiful, is, as the history of the Greeley expedition proves, 
not at all dangerous work. It isin the fact that a retreat on foot 
homeward may have to be made that peril lies, Unless careful 
provision be made for such a march, disaster such as befel the 
crews of our Erebus and Terror, and such as would have com- 
pletely destroyed the Greeley expedition but for the timely arrival 
of the rescuing parties from the Thetis and the Bear at Cape 
Sabine, is inevitable. In other words, the Polar explorer 
has no business to trust, as Lieutenant Greeley seems to have 
done, to the chance of a rescue-ship from home reaching him at 
the end of his term of service. If navigated by ice-masters as 
skilful as those who sail the Scottish whalers, a rescue-ship 
ought to reach the explorer. Yet in Arctic seamanship it is always 
the unexpected that happens; so no Polar expedition should be 
allowed to begin its search till it has deposited a chain of depdts of 
food on the line of march between its base of operations aud the 
nearest Eskimo settlements. Had Lieutenant Greeley done this, 
he would have had no suffering and no loss of life to record. 

It may be said that by laying down such conditions as these 
we are virtually rendering Arctic exploration impossible; that 
some risk must always be run by those who covet the laurels 
for which Frobisher, Hudson, Batlin, Davis, Back, Ross, Barrow, 
Parry, Franklin, Rae, M‘Clintock, and a host of other heroes 
of Polar discovery have striven. But, after all, this risk is 


80 little worth running now that we cannot be too emphatic. 


in insisting that it shall be minimized to the very utmost. | 
ple are begioning to complain that the waste of life | 


Indeed 
in Arctic exploration has been by no means commensurate with 


the gain it has brought to Humanity, Were we to discover 


the Pole—and Lieutenant Greeley’s experiences seem to indicate 
that it is quite possible for a skilfully-planned expedition to do 
that—we should find it either a spot of frozen sea or an open 
pool in a huge expanse of ice, in no way differing from any other 


spot near it. As for the lands and the lakes we might unveil in the © 


process of reaching this point, they would never in all probability 
serve any more useful purpose than that of filling up a hole in our 
school-maps. In these circumstances, it is very natural that 
Governments should refuse to waste the resources of the nation in 
an undertaking, the results of which, even if successful, must be 
utterly barren from a utilitarian point of view. 


LONDON ITALIANS. 


lg organ-grinders are not generally welcome visitors to 
the man of a cultivated ear or a contemplative turn of mind. 
Even if do not pause under some neighbouring window, 
their gradual approach and slow d along the narrow echo- 
ing street are quite enough to convince him that music may be by 
no means the least disagreeable of noises. In the same way the 


ambulant ice-dealer does not cater for epicurcs, nor the image- 
man find his chief patrons among the wsthetic devotees of sweet- 
ness and light. Indeed, if we except the waiters who are to be 
found everywhere, our poorer Italian guests seem chiefly to be 
employed in providing cheap luxury, and art for the uncultured ; 
and it should be remembered to their credit that they have to 
a large extent created the demand they supply, Of summer 
days it is pleasant now and then—at long intervals—to see 
a group of English gutter-children dancing round a swarthy 
stranger, or to watch a matron cheapening the plaster cast of a 
naked child which seems to her strangely like the one she lately 
lost; but, on the whole, these foreigners can hardly be said to add 
a charm to the street life of London. In autumn and winter 
they often lend a new horror to the prevailing dreariness, On 
a dull November afternoon, for instance, you may chance upon a 
woman dressed in the peasant attire of some district of Southern 
Italy. She is standing beside a bird-cage whose denizens look as 
comfortless and bedraggled as their employer. Her dress is so 
sodden that she no longer cares to seek a partial protection from 
the damp, and her whole face and mien express the listless en- 
durance of a wretchedness against which it is useless to struggle 
or protest. If you speak to her in her own language, her eyes 
will brighten for a moment, and you do not feel offended when 
she replies with a “non tanto ” to your question as to how she 
likes England. When you continue the conversation, and ask her 
where she was born, she answers you politely enough ; though the 
light dies out of her eyes, and the old weary stolid look returns. 
It is not home-sickness that works the change, but simply a doubt 
whether, after all, you will give her the sixpence she expected 
when first you addressed her or only a copper. Meanwhile she 
has probably mentioned a name which recalls to your mind a 
vision of maize-fields and orange-gardens, of mountains whitened 
over with olives, and a sunny expanse of fertile plain or glim- 
mering sea; and so you go on your way with a feeling that the 
fog or drizzle is.even more cheerless than before. The more you 
move among the Italian Londouers of this class, the more you 
feel that the clear light and the fierce heat of the South are needed 
to bring out the full flavour of the national character. Here it is 
apt to become tasteless or even sour, like unripened fruit. 

Of late years, too, these Italian guests of ours have lost much of 
the romance that used to encircle them. No compassionate 
maiden can now hope, when dropping a penny into the hat of a 
wandering musician instead of spending it upon a bun, that she 
may be alleviating the sufferings of a noble political exile; no 
= mother who shares her children’s scanty meal with the small 

talian who appears at her door ay to fancy that he is a slave 
whom neither English nor Italian law can protect. There is no 
reason to suppose that any large number of revolutionary leaders 
ever took to organ-grinding as a means of earning their bread ; 
but there can be no doubt that a very considerable trade in 
Italian children used to exist. It was carried on in this way. 
An agent of a London firm or a speculator on his own account 
wandered through Italy in search of wares. Wherever he saw 
a quick-eyed boy or a light-footed girl he made inquiries as 
to their parentage. If the family to which they belonged was 
well off, he took no further steps; if it was poor, he learned 
all he could glean as to the characters of the father and mother, 
and acted accordingly. When the nts were known to re- 
gard their children with great affection, he represented to them 
the advautages that might be conferred on such a son or such a 
daughter by a trip to foreign countries and full instruction in 
some branch of trade or industry. He had taken a fancy to the 
child, was willing to bear the expense, and so on; but he must 
have the security that his pupil should not leave him as soon as 
he began to repay the expense of his education. When he found 
that the parents were very badly off, or that they displayed but 
little attachment to their offspring, the agent or speculator simply 
offered a round sum for the child, which usually varied from 25 to 
200 lire—that is, from 1/. to 8/. Children have been sold for less, 
but only, the Italians say, when they had stepmothers. In either 
case the purchaser appeared with the parents before the local 
authorities; the former took upon himself the maintenance 
and education of the child, and the latter ceded their authority 
to him. We may add that, except in Caserta and a few similar 
districts, more than one, or at most two, children were rarely 
taken at one time from a single village, and that the cruelties 
practised by the masters seem to have been greatly exag- 
gerated; but it must be a matter of sincere satisiaction to every 
humane person to know that this nefurious trade has now 
been almost entirely suppressed. This is due to the united and 
energetic action of the Italian and the English Governments, to 
the untiring labours of the Roman Catholic priests connected with 
the Italian Church at Hatton Garden, and to the Italian Consulate, 
which has shown itself not only ready but eager to co-operate 
with the Fathers in protecting those who have no one else to right 
their wrongs, It is very pleasant to find the clergy thus acting in 
harmony with the representatives of a Government, which for 
obvious reasons they cannot unconditionally recognize, for the 

urpose of carrying out a work which is so truly Christian just 
Seotene it is so seme and to discover that the official repre- 
sentatives of Italy have the same cause so warmly at heart. And 
this enables us to say frankly that no one who has any true 
knowledge of the leng, hard, patient work that the Fathers of 
Hatton Garden are doing can question the value of their labours. 
Their exertions have been such that in spiritual and. many worldly 
matters the Italians of London are at least as well cared for as our 


| 
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own poor, though of silver and gold the poor church of a poverty- 
colony has but little to give. 

Though the suppression of the traffic in children has been the 
greatest advance made, it is by no means the only change in the 


. character of the Italian population of London that has been 


wrought during the last ten years. Formerly almost the entire 
musical trade was in the hands of a few capitalists, who hired 
the men in their native villages, paid their travelling expenses 
to London, found them in board, lodging, and clothes, and 
supplied them with an organ for two years. All the money 
yo are flowed into the master’s pockets ; but at the end of the 
term each man received from 12/. to 20/., with which he generally 
returned to his own country, where a little capital went a long 
way. While in London they slept together in large dormitories, 
and their food consisted of coffee and bread in the morning, and 
what to an Italian seemed a sufficient meal in the evening. A 
charitable public was expected to provide the lunch. Both masters 
and men are said to have been, as a rule, scrupulously honest in 
thir dealings with each other. As the former insisted on a strict 
right of search, it would of course have been difficult for those 
whom they employed to conceal any part of their earnings; but 
the English ghke and women who entered the profession were 
shrewdly suspected of spending a part of their gains on a good 
meal when they had had a lucky day, and this, we are told, an 
Italian very rarely did. ‘ 

This system still exists, but it is far less profitable to the 
masters than it once was, and it is being superseded by Italians 
who come over at their own expense, and hire an instrument at 
their own risk. What is called a “ fine piano” is let at from nine 
to twelve shillings a week. It is very difficult to form any esti- 
mate as to the average earnings of the person who playsit. <A 
mother with a good instrument and a nice-looking boy or girl 
who can dance a little is said sometimes to take as much as fifteen 
shillings on a sunny afternoon at Wimbledon, whereas at other 
times the same party may play and dance through fourteen wet, 
weary hours without making half the money that the daily hire 
of their organ costs. The masters who formerly had the trade 
in their hands were possessed of sufficient means to view even a long 
succession of wet and foggy days with equanimity, as they knew 
the weather must change, and what was lost one week would be 
supplied by the next ; but now a great deal of misery is caused by 
a long continuance of rain and fog among those who have few re- 
sources but their daily earnings. The little party issues from their 

ingy habitation into the filthy air, the mother plays like a steam- 
engine, and the daughter dances her best, often better far than on 
the bright days when she always gains applause, for her spirit 
rises as she feels the weight of the evil circumstances to which 
they are opposed. No one notices them except the shoe-blacks, 
who have no halfpence to give. By degrees the girl begins to drag 
her feet languidly, the mother to grind more slowly, and so the 
wretched prucession proceeds dreary hour by hour, and when noon 
has come, it is found to be a piece of unwarrantabie extravagance 
to buy a pennyworth of bread; yet that at least they feel they 
must have. There isso much to pay for even when the weather 
is inclement—the lodging, the evening meal, and the organ. The 
whole price seews absurdly small to Englishmen, and yet it is 
hard to earn by traversing dingy terrace after terrace when 
everybody is in an ill humour and the children are indoors. 
Thus the independence which the street musicians have attained 
is not an unmixed blessing, but it has led to a great change in the 
character of the colony. Formerly a visit to England was only 
an episode in the life of an Italian. His thoughts and interests 
were still centred in his own country. Now he generally makes 
up his mind to settle among us, and as soon as S has saved a 
little money, he sends for his relations. Eight years ago the 
‘women usually remained at home ; in London there was only one 
for twenty men; now there is one for every five, and their number 
is constantly increasing. Unfortunately they dislike not only the 
climate, but the social life of England. The emancipation which 
their English sisters are supposed to long for so eagerly is dis- 
gusting to them, and the best among them endeavour to maintain 
ia England as much as possible of the seclusion of the South, 
which is difficult in itself, and often leads to ludicrous incidents. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the Italian youth is 
insensible to the charms of Englishwomen, It happens not un- 
frequently that he appears before his priest with a girl who has 
conquered his heart by surrendering her own, and asks to be 
married to her as quickly as possible. . In vain the spiritual 
adviser recommends delay, as at present neither of the lovers 
can understand a word that the other says. The bridegroom 
assures him that there is a certain sentiment which convinces 
him that if be can only be united to the lady of his choice he 
will live happily for ever after. Such a marriage might form 
the subject of a charming little comedy, if any living dramatist 
could treat it as Shakspeare did the loves of Henry V. and 
Katharine. Lut, like maovy pleasant and most poetical things, we 
are told that in real life it is rarely a success, 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM REPORT. 


MONG the Parliamen papers recently printed is the 
return of the number of visitors to the national collections 
during last year, accompanied by a statement, or series of state- 
ments, “of the progress made in the arrangement and description 


of the collections, and an account of objects added to them.” 
These annual re deserve careful study. There is a great 
increase in the interest the public take in the Museum of late, and 
it is very desirable that those who are in authority should be able 
to judge where improvements may be made, and how any newly- 
awakened taste may be fostered and cultivated. Of course 
great event of the year was the removal of the zoological depart- 
ment from Great Russell Street to South Kensington, a removal 
which has been variously characterized as either a great loss 
to Bloomsbury or a great gain to students. Unquestionably the 
new arrangement of the galleries, the classification, the ex- 
hibition of many objects long hidden away for want of room, 
and the generally more scientific treatment of the collection, 
have been a boon to naturalists; but we miss irom the new 
rooms the groups of poor children who used to gaze in awe 
at the stuffed animals while they remained in Bloomsbury. It 
is doubtful how far the superticial knowledge thus acquired 
benefited the children or opened their minds; but there were 
other visitors to whom South Kensington is impossible, and the 
project of an East End museum of natural history, though it 
was started, does not seem to have come to anything. We 
are not surprised to observe that, owing partly to the process of 
removal, the number of visitors has decreased, though not very 
materially, and that the number of students is also slizhtly less 
than it was. The removal has, however, been a great benefit to. 
the old museum. The rooms from which the beasts, birds, and 
creeping things migrated have been employed to provide for a 
great expansion of the remaining departments. The ancient vases, 
terra-cottas, and bronzes have been re-arranged by Mr. Newton. Mr. 
Franks has got adequate room for his medieval collections, and has 
opened his British and Saxon rooms. The Christy Museum has. 
been transferred from Victoria Street, and is being arranged 
in what was the Long Bird Gallery. The Henderson and 
Burges bequests have been distributed among the various sections 
to which the specimens belong. In the gallery lately occupied by 
the British zoological collection, coins and medals of all coun-. 
tries, together with photographs of drawings by Old Masters. 
and of early engravings of the Italian and Flemish schools, have. 
been exhibited. On one point only is it possible to feel some mis- 
giving. Instructions have been issued to keepers of departments. 
“to put aside duplicate objects and epecimens for the formation of 
a collection to be lent for exhibition in the provinces.” This course. 
will, it is to be hoped, be very cautiously pursued. “ Duplicates,” 
it has often been asserted, do not exist. No two impressions of an 
engraving are quite thesame. No two Greek coins, no two Egyp- 
tian scarabs, no two Assyrian cylinders, no two majolica plates, are- 
exactly similar. In a well-known collection of prints a selection 
of duplicates was recently made for sale; when examined by an. 
expert, almost all the so-called “duplicates” were found to be 
copies or states. And it will probably turn out that in specimens. 
of natural history the same rule obtains, and that very few, if any, 
real duplicates can be put aside. 

The general report is followed by special departmental reports. 
Of these, the most generally interesting is that relating to the 
library. In the Printed Book Department Mr. Bullen enumerates. 
the principal acquisitions of the year, and gives particulars. 
of progress with the printed Catalogue. “ Seventy manuscript 
volumes have been printed during 1883, forming seventeen 
printed volumes.” Each of them has been issued separately to- 
the public. An idea of the work involved in even minor changes. 
in cataloguing may be obtained from this statement :—to make the 
new General Catalogue in three copies 41,690 title-slips and 701 
index-slips were incorporated. “This incorporation has rendered. 
it necessary, in order to maintain the alphabetical arrangement, 
to remove and re-insert in each copy 42,359 title-slips and 1,227 
index-slips, and to add to each copy 300 new leaves to receive 
new entries.” Among reading-room improvements we may mention. 
an arrangement of books much used in the lower gallery, and 
some additions to the special collections of bibliographies. The 
number of readers during the year has been 152,983, being a con- 
siderable increase on the attendance in 1882, when 146,891 readers. 
visited the round room. The increase since 1878 is remarkable. 
In that year the number was 114,516 only, The greater facilities 
introduced by Mr. Bond, and the removal of the absurd and. 
vexatious restrictions which had been gradually increased since. 
the retirement of Panizzi, may in part, no doubt, have con- 
tributed to this satisfactory result. Among the remarkable 
acquisitions of the year, Mr. Bullen notices a considerable 
number of sa books. The chief of these is a copy of 
Caxton’s ‘‘ Chronicles cf Englande” of 1480, being the first. 
edition. The Museum only possessed a fragment previously, con- 
sisting of six leaves extracted from the binding of one of St. 
Alban’s books acquired some years ago. There are only fourteen 
copies of the volume known to exist, only four of them perfect. 
A large number of early Bibles have been added, and the very rare. 
Worcester Testament of John Oswen, printed in 1550. The new 
liturgies are also numerous, and ioclaie some very han 
examples of the Books of Hours printed at Paris by Verard and 
his fellow-workers. The Museum -has also at last acquired “The 
Tutor to ow and Arithmetic. Invented, Written, and En- 
graved by Edward Cocker,” London, 1664, the first edition of the: 
famous work which gave rise to the proverb “according to 
worl “Tutor to Arithmetic” the second part of 

e , having a separate title-page, consists entirely of 
arithmetical and 4 

The manuscript department has been equally active. Although 
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the Hamilton manuscripts were allowed to go to Berlin, and 
a large part of the Ashburnham collection was similarly missed, 
not by accident, but by petulance on the part of our rulers, 
we yet obtained the Stowe manuscripts, consisting of nearly a 
thousand volumes and sets of volumes. Of these wary ve, 
consisting of manuscripts in the Irish language, or specially re- 
lating to Ireland, were transferred to the Royal Irish Academy in 
Dublin. The rest remain in the British Museum, and comprise 
forty-two Anglo-Saxon charters, ranging from 693 to the eleventh 
century, and many letters and other documents relating to English 
history, besides the register of Hyde Abbey at Winchester, with 
finely-executed drawings by an English artist of the eleventh 
century, a volume of English homilies of the twelfth century, and 
many other beoks of the greatest value. The Museum has also 
obtained the very valuable and extensive collection of State papers, 
historical documents, and letters of eminent persons, which was 
formed by successive members of the Malet family. Mr. Maunde 
Thompson also notices the acquisition of the fifteen volumes of 
Lancashire pedigrees which were sold among the Towneley manu- 
scripts last year. 

The department of Prints and Drawings suffers more from want 
of me than probably any other in the British Museum. We 
think of it with shume when we visit the spacious and convenient 
galleries of the Louvre and the Bibliothéque in Paris. The de- 
partment, nevertheless, seems to flourish and abound, and a 
gallery, vacated by the natural history collections, has been used 

ra selection of reproductions of drawings ; perhaps when the 
new buildings are —— we may be permitted to see the 
drawings themselves exhibited, as in Paris, on screens. A large 
collection of drawings and woodcuts by the Bewicks has been 
arranged in cases; and, to quote the curious grammar of Mr, 
Colvin’s report, “the great - of the prints and drawings 
acquired during the year have been incorporated with the respec- 
tive collections.” Some interesting presentations have been 
received. Mrs. Bray bequeathed Stothard’s original drawings for 
his Monumental Effigies of Great Britain. From the sale of the 
Sunderland Library the Print Department obtained a number of 
valuable additions, including a set of six plates of the “ Triumphs 
of Petrarch,” ascribed to Bacio Baldini or Filippo Lippi. Another 
interesting work is a landscape in pen and ink by Albrecht 
Altdorfer, who probably first among artists drew landscape for its 
own sake without figures. 

We have still to notice briefly the antiquarian d ents, 
Dr. Birch furnishes a long list of the presents he has received and 
the purchases he has made of Egyptian and Assyrian objects ; 
and we may hope to return to the subject before long in an 
account of the new Oriental rooms, Mr. Newton also catalogues 
a large number of acquisitions. Among them he puts first “ six 
ancient mural paintings, representing (1) Pluto — off 
Proserpina in a quadriga, (2-3) two groups of a male and female 
figure, (4) a winged female figure holding a branch, (5) a male 
figure holding a calathus, and (6) a flower.” These painti 
originally decorated the tomb of the Nasones, in the Via Flami- 
nina, and were discovered in 1674, but had been lost sight of for 
many years till they were recognized and secured at a sale by Mr. 
George Richmond, R.A. Mr. Newton justly complains that no 
provision has yet been made for the exhibition of the sculptures 
still withdrawn from public view in the sepulchral basement. 
This collection, which contains both of the Elgin and 
Towneley marbles, has already, he reports, suffered much from ex- 
posure to bad air; and “the detriment to the surface of the 
sculptures will be aggravated year by year till a proper room is 
provided for their exhibition.” It is not, however, easy to see 
why the atmosphere of the basement should be any worse than 
that of other parts of the building. Mr. Franks reports great im- 
provements in the department of British and Medieval Antiquities 
and Ethnography. He has received for it numerous and valuable 

nts—heading the list, in fact, himself, with his well-known 
munificence. Among the objects with which he has enriched the 
national collection is a tombstone found in the City of London, 
and similar in workmanship to the celebrated slab discovered in 
St. Paul's Churchyard in 1852. He has received the remarkable 
series of objects dug up at Taplow, which he assigns to an Anglo- 
Saxon chief, and many other objects of the same period. The 

hases have been comparatively few ; but the Trustees of the 
Christy Collection have bought Mr. Carl Bock’s objects from Siam 
and Laos described in his Zemples and Elephants. The acquisi- 
tions of the Coin Room have also been numerous and important. 


SMOKE ABATEMENT. 


ik is satisfactory to observe that the very important object of 
the abatement of smoke in London and other large towns 
continues to receive support and attention, The movement which 
was begun to promote it, three or four years ago, by a Com- 
mittee of the National Health Society, is now continued in a 
more permanent and more regularly organized form by the 
National Smoke Abatement Institution. The first public meeting 
in furtherance of the matter was held at the Mansion House in 
jae gonna for the Exhibition held at South Kensington in 1881, 

very recently another meeting assembled in the same place, 
under the presidency of the now reigning Lord Mayor, to receive 
the Report of the Council of the Institution. This appears to be 
of an extremely encouraging character, and affords well-grounded 


reason for believing that good progress is being made in the work 


undertaken by the Institution. 

In the large towns of England and Scotland, which suffer the 
most from the existing evils of unconsumed coal-smoke, the ne- 
cessity for action is becoming generally recognized, and the subject 
is vigorously discussed. During the year, also, there has been a 
large accession of medical opinion, testifying emphatically to the 
injurious effects of smoke upon the health of those who are ex- 

to its noxious influences, In dealing with any ascertained 
and admitted mischief, it is always of the utmost importance to 
consider whether the remedies are such us not only 
theoretically commend themselves for adoption, but also whether 
they admit of easy and beneficial practical use. In this view, it is — 
gratifying to find that the Council are able to report the experi- 
ence and results communicated by the representatives of various 
trades, which show the extent to which various smoke-preventive 
appliances can be successfully employed in them. In bakers’ 
ovens, in tile and porcelain furnaces, and in the business of con- 
fectioners, restaurant-keepers, and others, it is found that the use 
of gas or of smoke-consumirg furnaces is both practicable and 
economical, As sources of mechanical power, gas-engines, work- 
ing sometimes up to twenty horse-power, have frequently proved 
less expensive than steam-engines, having regard to the relative 
rices of gas and coal in London, and they are completely free 

m smoke. The total number of gas-engines used in London 
has rapidly increased during the last three years, and may now be 
estimated at upwards of six thousand—showing, therefore, a dis- 
tinctly appreciable diminution in the total of London smoke. 

It is, however, the kitchen-range and the fireplace in clubs and 
in private houses which now demand the most careful attention. 
The chimneys of a large number of factories and of various kinds 
of works are, within a certain area, already under legal control ; 
and, if the existing powers of supervision and punishment by fine 
for neglect or disobedience to the law were always duly en- 
forced, there would be little ground for complaint of them, 
Unfortunately, however, vigilance is not always exercised to 
the full; local authorities may be thwarted L private and 
adverse interests, while even magistrates may sometimes have 
taken a too lenient or a too perfunctory view of their public 
duties in the conviction of offenders. What remains to'be done 
in the case of trading and commercial furnaces and ovens is 
to extend the — of the existing smoke-consuming regula- 
tions, both in the area of their operation and also to a latger 
number of trades, and especially to that of bakers, which it has 
been shown ean be done not only without injury, but with 
advantage to themselves, With private ee ouses it would 
be improper for the present to suggest anything like a compulsory 
process, All that the case admits of is to encourage the invention 
and use of the best ranges and grates, which are so constructed as 
wholly, or in great measure, to consume their own smoke, Con- 
siderable progress has been made in this direction. Chea 
grates of improved patterns can now be supplied at prices whic 
suit the — of the speculative builder, and the occupants 
of very humble tenements have so far recognized their merits 
as to have insisted upon having them fixed in their rooms, 
For the best class of houses there is a wide choice of handsome 
grates, which, for a very moderate expenditure, will go far to 
secure the desired protection from the ever-increasing plague of 
smoke. They are free from any complicated mechanical arrange- 
ments, and the simplest and best of them rely upon the sound 
principle of making the smoke from the freshly-added fuel pass 
through the red-hot mass of coal above or behind it. They have 
no movable parts which can get out of order, and give no more 
trouble than an ordinary grate. In the kitchen department, also, 
large improvements have been made. At Drapers’ Hall in the 
City, and in other places, cooking, both in large and small estab- 
lishments, is now carried on without the escape of smoke. 

The course of the smoke-abatement movement has resembled 
that of other questions of a similar nature. It has been first 
necessary to ascertain facts and consequences with some ap- 
proach to accuracy, and next to endeavour to arouse general 
attention to them. The next step has been to invite and 
encourage the invention of remedies, and to test the extent to 
which they have succeeded in fulfilling their object. The last 
stage, and this is now arrived at, is to induce the public to adopt 
them. London and every other city is only a collection of separate 
houses, and if every individual house-owner and house-occupier 
could only become alive to a sense of the mischief and of the in- 
creasing dangers now threatening our — towns, and would do 
his best within his own sphere of ability to avert them, a very 
manifest improvement would soon be visible. The provisions of 
the Smoke Nuisances’ Abatement Bill introduced this Session in 
the House of Lords seem to comprise all that is desirable to be 
done, and that can, for the present at least, be attempted; and 
upon such a measure becoming law, a most useful advance will have 
been achieved in legislation upon a matter which deeply concerns 
the health, comfort, and expenditure of us all. 


AMERICAN COMEDIANS IN LONDON. 


BE ORE deciding upon the degree of success which has attended 

the importation of Mr. Augustin Daly's Comedy Company 

into England, it is necessary to understand the precise purport of 

their visit. Ifthere bas been any design to show that the art of 

writing and representing comedy in the States reaches the English 
B 
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standard, the performance at Toole’s Theatre so far cannot be re- 
garded as a success. The adaptation Mr. Augustin Daly has made 
of Franz von Schonthan’s Der Schwabenstreich is said to have been 
given nearly 500 times on the other side of the Atlantic, and may 
probably, therefore, be accepted as a favourable specimen of 
erican work. If so, it can only be said that these matters are 
better ordered in England. Some allowance must, no doubt, be made 
for the fact that English and American audiences look at the same 
thing with different eyes. An American heroine may appear 
altogether charming to her countrymen, while she seems to 
ishmen not free from vulgarity and affectation; just as 

to Americans an English heroine may seem tame and insipid. In 


man is not behind the American, even when the humour is of a 
distinctly Transatlantic description. This is certainly so in 
literature a from the stage. The whole tribe of American 
humouriets, Breitmann, Artemus Ward, Mark Twain, and the 
rest, have been welcomed and enjoyed at least as much here as in the 
States; and there is no reason why an American play should not 
create as favourable an impression as an American book, supposing 
each to have equal merit; but Casting the Boomerang was found to 
be, upon the whole, decidedly dull. The original is certainly more 
amusing than Mr. Daly’s adaptation. The general stage business 
is wanting in that attention to minutiae which adds so much to the 
effect of plays at the best English comedy-theatres. The old- 
fashioned crossings and recrossings, which have disappeared before 
the introduction of more natural “business” at such houses as 
the Haymarket, are preserved, with like details of commonplace 
‘stage management, by Mr. Daly’s company. At least two very 
clever character actors there certainly are, so far as a single per- 
formance can show—or rather, it should be said, a very clever 
-actor and actress—in Mr, James Lewis and Mrs. G. H. Gilbert. 
A useful representative of eccentric parts, and apparently an inge- 
nious pantomimist, there is also in Mr. W. Gilbert. The re- 
mainder of the new comers call for neither praise nor dispraise. 
They are players of no special merit, practised in their profession, 
and able to make the most of the somewhat indifferent materials 
provided for them with the adroitness born of experience. 

Der Schwabenstreich, it may be remarked, is that act of folly 
which, according to a German proverb, every Swabian is certain 
to commit during his life; for the Swabians are supposed—out 
of Swabia—to be less balanced with common sense than other 
Teutons. The committal of this act Mr. Augustin Daly has 
likened to the casting of a boomerang, the property of which 
weapon is to return to the person who throws it, as the Schwaben- 
strech recoils upon its perpetrator. In the disconnected plot of 
this adaptation various boomerangs are thrown. Launcelot 
Bargiss, a retired man of business, is easily persuaded by his wife, 
~who has caused some of his early verses to be published in a 
magazine for amateurs, that he is gifted with literary genius. She 
allows her daughter's portrait to be painted, and has reason to 
suppose that an English lord has fallen in love with the girl; at 
least the nobleman makes earnest efforts, by the aid of an Italian 
maitre de ballet, Signor Palmiro Tamborini, to discover the original 
-of the picture; but his lordship desires, not to marry the young 
lady, but to purchase her dog, which the artist has incidentally 
painted with his mistress. Perhaps the most humorous idea in 
the piece is the ——_ of Mrs. iss to have her husband's 
= in volume, and of old 
when is presen iring with a 
copy of his T Complete Works,” which consist, in fact, of 
familiar poems by Shakspeare, — and other —— ts. 
Mrs. Gilbert plays so well as Bargiss, and su in 
giving so much reality to her part, that one almost ae 

izes with her when the truth is rudely disclosed and her 
idol shattered. But the moments when any interest is taken 
in the ay Pia few; and the play is in four acts. The love 
affairs of Bargiss and Courtney Corliss go for very little— 
possibly because Miss Ada Rehan, who represents the heroine, 
made little way with her audience. Bargiss’s married daughter 
and son-in-law are even less usefully employed. The piece hovers 
between comedy and farce, and at times the performers go a long 
‘way in search of a laugh, Thus Mr. Lewis, whose study of i 
has so much quiet humour and general merit that he need not so 
descend, appears with a large quill-pen stuck upright behind each 
ear ; the idea being to make the pens look like a donkey’s ears. It 
is very feeble fooling when Bargiss and his son-in-law are brought 
home in the costume of operatic of mpm Mrs. Bargiss having 
heard that to gain admission behind the scenes at the opera-house 
they had dressed themselves as supernumeraries, and having gone 
to bring them home at once. The work is described as “ adapted 
to American scenes and manners.” Anything that was charac- 
teristically American would be to a certain extent attractive ; but 
very little is done in this direction. 


THE WAGES DISPUTES. 


HE dispute in the Burnley cotton trade has been happily 
settled by the good sense of the employers. Wages in the 
Lancashire cotton trade are regulated by two “lists,” as they are 
called, or scales—the Blackburn and the Burnley lists. The 
former was drawn up a full generation ago, and is alleged to have 
now become unsuited to the trade in many respects. Still, it 


a few years ago, by an amicable agreement between the employers 
and employed of the Burnley district. At the time it was be- 
lieved to be an improvement on the Blackburn list, and, as such, 
was strongly recommended by the leaders of the wapeeee to the 
whole of the operatives by ty ays Lancashire. But work- 
people now complain that the list has not proved as satisfactory 
as was expected ; that the employers have not carried it out in 

faith ; and that it gives to them an unfair advantage over 
their competitors elsewhere, at the expense of the workpeople. In 
consequence, the workpeople have recently been agitating for a 
restoration of the Blackburn list; and, to gain this, at length 
decided upon a strike. The Committee of Employers of the 
whole of Lancashire then took the matter in hand, and an 
amicable settlement has been arrived at, in accordance with 
which the hay aya have returned to work at the old scale 
of wages, and the employers have bound themselves to frame 
a new list which shall be applicable to the whole of the 
cotton districts. The settlement is satisfactory from every point 
of view, for it is manifestly desirable that no artificial ad- 
vantage should be given to one district over others by a 
special arrangement as to wages. Since, therefore, the employers 
admit that special circumstances do not impose upon Burnley 
the necessity of having a special list, it is ay in the 
interests of the whole trade, and also for the sake of a good 
understanding between employers and employed, that one list 
applicable to the whole of the cotton country should be substi- 
tuted for the two lists now existing. The dispute in the coal 
trade is entirely different. The employers allege that the existing 
state of the trade does not enable them to pay wages at the existing 
rate; and they therefore some time ago gave notice in West 
Lancashire that they would reduce wages ten per cent. The 
workpeople traverse the contention of the employers. They main- 
tain that the state of the trade does not require a reduction of 
wages ; and they argue further that, even if trade is as bad as it 
is said to be by the employers, a reduction of wages is not the 
proper remedy. They have therefore refused to submit to the 
reduction, and for two days last week the colliers of West 
Lancashire went out on strike; and a conference of delegates 
pledged the trade generally to support them. But a sub- 
sequent conference took a more sensible view of the matter. It came 
to the conclusion that a general strike would be unadvisable, and 
it decided, therefore, that there should be a partial strike at certain 
great collieries, and that thus the question should be fought out in 
detail between themselves and the nem. The delegates 
hoped, in this way, that the majority of the workpeople could be 
kept ‘in employment, that they could support the men on strike, 
a that thus a few employers would be forced to submit, and in 
the long run the whole Bs yt would have to give way. The 
workpeople, however, are divided in opinion as to the practicability 
of this policy, and at present it seems as if the division would 
lead to a breakdown of all opposition. 

It is, of course, impossible for outsiders to say with any con- 
fidence which side is right in this dispute. To determine whether 
wages are too high, it would be to have before us the 
books of the employers, and it would therefore be impertinent on 
the part of those not actually in the trade, or not employed 
as umpires, to give an opinion. It is certain, however, that an 
attempt to reduce has been expected for some time past, 
not in this trade only, but in most great industries, For a con- 
siderable time the coal trade has been de In the latter 
half of 1879 there was a great “ boom” in the iron trade owing to 
the resumption of railway-building in the United States and the 
extraordinary demand that sprang up for iron for America, In 
consequence the price of iron rose rapidly, and, though the rise 
was not fully maintained, still a very considerable advance upon 
former prices continued for a long while. It has been shown, 
indeed, that the American iron industry had so greatly developed 
of late years that it is nearly able to supply the whole native 
demand ; but, at the same time, it does this only by the assist- 
ance of protective duties which acy, be. prices at a very high 
level. Prices having for some years been thus kept very high in 
the United States were also artificially raised in England, for 
the amount of imports of English iron that took place kept 
up the price for the time. At the same time there was 
extraordinary activity in shipbuilding here at home. As we 
showed in anarticle on the shipping trade some months ago, for three 
or four years ships were built in this country at the rate of over a 
millions tons a year. The extraordinary demand for iron thus 
created not only kept up the price of iron, but it also kept up the 
price of coal. One of the chief uses of coal, as our readers are 
aware, is for employment in the iron trade; and the demand for 
shipbuilding at home and for railway-building in the United 
States thus had the effect of keeping up the price of coal in 
England above what it otherwise would have been. But now that 
railway-building has been suspended in the United States, and 
that a great depression has fallen upon the shipping trade at 
home, both the iron and the coal industries are suffering ; the 
amount of work done is decreasing; wages are falling, and the 
number of people employed is diminishing. Furthermore, the 
extremely mild weather that prevailed all through last winter 
lessened the demand for house coals, and, therefore, led to an ac- 
cumulation of coal in the mining districts. And, lastly, the 
depression in the shipping trade, by lowering freights and dimin- 
coal for shipping purposes. every way, therefore, 
ison ond azo at present depressed, and it is 


applies to by far the greater number of the cotton manufacturing 
"Tue list, on the other hand, was settled only 
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natural that there should be a desire on the part of the 
pam Oe to cut down their expenses in every way possible. 
One of the easiest and readiest ways of diminishing expenditure 
is to reduce wages. While the industry was active wages were 
raised, and now it is natural that the employers should say that 
the advance given in good times should be taken off in the bad 
times that have succeeded. Even amongst the employers, how- 
ever, there are some who dethuf'to this course. They argue that 
the depression is caused, not by high wages, but by entirely dif- 
ferent causes; and, therefore, that a reduction of wages will not 
apply a y. Besides, they fear that an attempt to reduce 
— will cause widespread disputes, will disorganize the trade, 
will perhaps give advantage to their foreign competitors. 
But still the prevailing feeling in the trade is in favour of a 
reduction of wages. And, indeed, the opinion has been growing 
among capitalists universally that a general lowering of wages is 
in order to once more improve trade. 

Naturally the workpeople are strongly disinclined to submit to 
the reduction. A reduction of two shillings in the pound, or one- 
tenth of the whole income, is a very serious matter, and it is not 


surprising, therefore, that the workpeople should be unwilling to 


_ gee the necessity for submitting to it. It is true, no doubt, that 


prices generally are very much lower now than they were a few 
= ago; that lower wages, therefore, go as far as higher wages 
id then, and that in reality the sacrifice demanded from the work- 
people is not as great as it appears at first sight. But the work- 
people may be pardoned for refusing to see this. Nobody likes to 
submit to a cutting down of his income, and the workpeople 
naturally think that the advance they gained in times is not 
too much even for the present dull times. Besides, they — 
that, if they were now to submit to a reduction of wages, they 
would not get an advance when good times returned without a 
struggle; and that they may as well, therefore, strike at once as 
postpone the quarrel until they demand a restoration of the 
wages now struck off. But their most serious objection is to 
the principle of cutting down wages for the sake of improving 
trade. As our readers are aware, the workpeople generally hold 
that the true remedy is to reduce production, not to lower wages. 
Well-paid workpeople, they argue, are always the most pro- 
ductive ; and to reduce wages, therefore, is in reality to diminish 
the effectiveness of the labour of the country. Furthermore, they 
contend that the depression through which we are now passing 1s 
the fault of the employers, not of the wenger ; and, therefore, 
to reduce wages is punishing the wrong people; and, lastly, they 
argue that a reduction of wages would ly not help the em- 
ployers. If wages are lowered here, wages will be lowered in 
competing countries; prices will fall as much as wages are 
lowered ; competition, therefore, will not be diminished; and, in 
the long run, the position of the employers will be «s bad as it is 
now. Then a further reduction will be demanded from the work- 
people, and at last they will be obliged to fight for the pn os of 
ping body and soul together. For all these reasons the bulk of 
the workpeople are extremely opposed to a reduction of wages; 
but their leaders, who are better informed than themselves as to 
the condition of the trade and the ate ae of the immediate 
future, see that a strike now is very hopeless, Their advice 
to resort to partial strikes clearly proves this. If they carry 
out their resolution to withdraw the workpeople from a few 
pits, and thus attempt to defeat the masters in detail, the 
masters will meet the manceuvre either by agreeing to support 
those against whom the strike had been directed, or else will resort 
to a general lock-out. The advice of the leaders, therefore, is 
pe | not practicable. But apparently they are afraid to tell 
their followers that a strike is hopeless, and they wish by setting 
on foot a merely partial strike to lessen as much as ible the 
area of suffering. Apparently their action has taken the heart out 
of the great body of the workpeople. The more reasonable amongst 
them see that they have not funds enough to maintain a great strike 
for a considerable time, and that, even if they had, they would by 
a strike only squander those funds, but would not benefit them- 
selves. While trade is so bad as it is at present, and while there 
is no prospect of an early improvement, it is not for the interest of 
the employers to go on producing at a great rate. Many of them 
doubtless are losing heavily, and would be glad, therefore, to 
suspend production fora while. It would be difficult to get the 
whole of the employers to agree to a suspension ; but, if the work- 
people strike, a partial suspension would be brought about, and 
thus the employers would be relieved from the odium of throwing 
their workpeople out of employment. The more reasonable of the 
men recognize all this, and are submitting to the reduction, The 
less reasonable think they are betrayed, and are apparently 
hopeless of effecting anything. At present, therefore, it seems as 
if a serious struggle would be averted. ' 


REVIEWS. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BRITONS.* 


OMMSEN speaks scornfully of some questions which can 
never be answered, and to which the answers, if they could 
be discovered, would be unimportant. These problems, he says, 


* Ancient and Modern Britons. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 


are the peculiar favourites of antiquaries. Among such topics we 
are often inclined to class all discussions of race. Except, perhepe; 
when we are among full-blooded negroes, or Papuans untouch 
by Malay or Polynesian influences, we never get unmixed races 
atall. The mixed races, again, are so well mixed, and contain such 
@ multitade of strains, that to speculate on the various stocks, and 
the proportions of the compound, is to waste time among wild 
conjectures, This does not seem to be the opinion of the author 
of Ancient and Modern Britons. Conjectures he revels in as his 
natural element. His two large, fat, closely printed volumes are a 
farrago of learning at third hand, of frantic etymologies, of guesses, 
hypotheses, Picts, Black Huns, Gipsies, Australioid and Mon- 
goloid races, and Heaven only knows what other thieves of 
time. What the author conceives himself to be proving we 
cannot precisely say. His book is a jungle through which the 
weary oye hacks its way in vain. He gives no index. He 
is reckless about evidence, and usually quotes Lempriére on 
classical topics, as if Lempriére were an authority. A = 
example of his casual manner is his style of quoting 
Claudian. He wants to make out that the Picts were Moors, or 
that the Moors were Picts, and he writes :— 

There is a line of Claudian’s which I have encountered in more than 
one antiquarian work, but, by some strange oversight, one of its most sig- 
nificant words has, so far as I have seen, received no attention. In reciting 
the victories of the Roman general Theodosius, Claudian says :-— 

Tile leves Mauros nec falso nomine Pictos 
Edomuit ... 
Consequently the translation of Claudian’s line is this :— 

He subdued the nimble blackamoors, not wrongly named the paintea people, 
and the British Picts, like those of other lands, stand out again as dark- 

men. 


Did any mortal ever hear of such an argument? The line of Ulaudian 
is quoted, without context, from “ more than one antiquarian 
work,” and it has not been quite easy to find the reference (De 
Cons. Honor., III. 54) 
Tile leves Mauros, nec falso nomine Pictos 
Edomuit, Scotumque vago mucrone secutus, 
Fregit Hyperboreas remis audacibus undas. 
Here, of course, the word Pictos is not an epithet applied to the 
Mauri, but the name of the Picts of Briton, mentioned in com- 
pany with their inevitable neighbours, the Scots. If further proof 
of this were wanted, which of course it is not, we might quote 
Claudian once more (De Laudib. Stilich., ii. 254) :— 
Ne tela timerem 
Scotica, ne Pictum tremerem, ne litore tuto 
Prospicerem dubiis venturum Saxona ventis. 
So much for the scholarship, logic, and system of a writer whom 
an otherwise competent critic seems almost inclined to take seriously. 
We cannot agree with him that “the unknown author has done 
yeoman’s service to the cause of British anthropology.” His ideas 
and his evidence, and his arguments are about as well worth 
discussing as those of Mr. Gerald Massey, or of Canon Cook on 
ptian philology. He has rushed into a topic about which 
little or nothing can be known, and has only darkened darkness. 
The author's object, as far as we understand him, is to show 
that the darker strain of English blood is derived from ancestors 
of Australioid or Mongoloid stocks, and that, with their blood, 
many of their customs have been inherited. In the gipsies he 
seems to a comparatively pure-blooded scions of some 
such early dark invading races of men. Now the general pro- 
position, if we apprehend it rightly, may or may not be true. 
There have been dark stocks in these islands, and dark English 
people exist in abundance, who may inherit their features and 
complexion from an original dark race, now intermixed with a 
white stock. As to where the said white stock came from, by the 
way, ethnologists seem still to differ among themselves. M. 
Gaidoz avers that the famed “high tablelands of Asia,” the 
“cradle of the Aryan race,” are only to be found in maps which 
also identify the land of Cokayne, Herr Penka, again, thinks 
the white Aryans came from Scandinavia; while an eminent 
Ameriganiste regards the European qualities which we have been 
taught to think peculiarly “ Aryan” as the legacy of a Red Indian 
stock! This way lies madness. Let us struggle with the black 
stocks, and leave the white race to the later researches of our 
author. We have admitted that there were peoples of dark com- 
Jexion in our islands, but why should they have been “ Austra- 
Fioid.” Our author's chief line of proof is essentially without 
value. The Australians are known to be savages; plenty of sur- 
vivals, and plenty of evidence shows that dw in these islands 
were once savages ; therefore, some dwellers in these islands were 
once Australian, This is the argument, stripped of ornament. We 
had Zulus here too, it appears. The way in which this point is 
made out is characteristic. As a matter of fact, men in the lower, 
or even the higher, grades of savagery, whatever their race, will 
act like savages. ‘They will have much the same needs, much the 
same ideas, much the same habits. Readers of Walsingham 
(whom our author knows at second-hand as quoted by Dr. Henry, 
author of The History of Great Britain, an Eighteenth-Century 
Book) will remember the description of the mutilations of the 
English slain by the Welsh, Similar mutilations were common 
in the Egypt of the Twelfth = and were practised, after 
Isandhlwana, by the Zulus. hat conclusion does our author 
draw? “ It is quite possible that the ancestors of the Zulus were 
at that period (1402) inhabiting the fatherland of those Welsh 
tribes, and that the kinship between the two was, at that date, 
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no means remote.” Africa is thus indicated as the fatherland 

the Welsh followers of Glendower. This astonishing writer goes 
on, “ Whether, and to what extent, any of the present natives of 
Wales are the descendants of these savages is quite another 
question.” We should think so. Nothing can be much more 

bable than that the modern Welsh come of the blood of the 
elsh of four hundred years ago, except that the Zulus are in no 
traceable way connected by blood with the Welsh. But our 
author seems to think that the balance of probability leaus in 
exactly the opposite direction. He thinks the Welsh followers 
of Glendower may have been near akin to the Zulus of their 
period, but (apparently) that the Welsh of to-day may quite 
conceivably not be the descendants of the Welsh of 1402. Of 
course the truth is that savages will be savages, and that, 
as in Egypt, savage customs often survive into civilization. 
iterally, no foundation for a theory of community of race can 
be based on community of practice. Ignorance of this truth 
has given birth to all the silly notions of Log who identify 
Iroquois or Aztecs or Maoris with the Ten Lost Tribes, merely on 
the ground of geome common early usages retained in Jewish law. 
A similar ignorance has produced half the talk of “ Aryan institu- 
tions,” as customs are described which are familiar to people of 
every colour, country, and stock. Such arguments for our partially 
Australioid origin as are not based on wild etymologies are 
founded on the previous existence or present survival in land 
of practices Australian indeed, but quite as certainly common to 
moet other untutored races. 

“ Can there be community of custom, eety in most minute 
details, without there being community of blood ?” asks the author, 
and answers “Surely not.” But we answer that, barring such 
community of blood as may be implied in the fact of being men, 
no ergs So all is proved, or even indicated, by community of 
custom. e ancient Britons, according to this authority, wore 
little or no clothing ; they painted themselves blue or green, they 
smeared themselves with iron-ore, and some of them were can- 
nibals. *‘ Could all such resemblances have existed if the races 
themselves, however far separated now, had not all belonged to a 
common stock ? ” Ceitainly they could. Of course the Britons 
of Ceesar, with chariots, agriculture, a gold coinage, and so forth, 
were not strictly savages at all. Buta savage in Britain would 
bave the usual savage reasons for wearing as little clothes as pos- 
sible, for decorating his person cheaply and effectively with paint 
or by tattooing, and for dining on the bodies of his enemies. 
These practices would prove nothing whatever about his consan- 
guinity with other races equally hungry, vain, and unattired. But 
our author thinks that “such an unnatural custom as tattooin 
the skin” must have been derived by the races who practise it 
“from a common original.” The practice is not unnatural at 
all to a man in the savage condition, nor to a schoolboy, nor to 
the idle neer-do-weels of the French army, who are copiousl 
tattooed. But the author of Ancient and Modern Britons wi 
probably maintain that when schoolboys and schoolgirls and 
soldiers and sailors tattoo themselves, they are proving the exist- 
ence of Australioid blood in their veins. 

The opposite opinion will come naturally to any one who has 
read with understanding such a book in Mr. Tylor’s Primitive 
Culture. We have not observed that our author ever quotes Mr. 

or’s works, which, had he mastered, he might never have 
obliged the town with his bulky and rambling dissertation. The 
first hundred pages of his first volume are occupied with the well- 
known traces and survivals of savagery in the inhabitants of our 
islands. “To what extent these were our ancestors it is impos- 
sible to decide. But they were as thorough savages as any race now 
living upon the earth.” Certainly they were at some very remote 
period, and in certain of their habits, But this proves nothing about 
their colour, dark or fair, yellow or copper complexioned. It is 
useless to follow the author deeper into the morass of false etymo- 
logies and invalided analogies, He thinks our word “ sir” (and 
presumably the French sieur) may perhaps be traced to sar, which 
means “ white” in the Vogul dialect and in West Siberian. “ In 
mapy Samoyede compounds the same word is found as syr, 
and siri.” Will it be believed that in attempting to connect 
“Moray” and “Morris” with Maurus and the leves Mauri, the 
writer adds, “ it is surely more than a coincidence that among an 
antipodean family of Australioids (those of Queensland) a ‘ black 
fellow’ is a ‘murray.’” Why, Murri in the Australian dialects 
when it occurs indicates the native race, not “black man.” 
The tribes call themselyes “The Men,” and of course could 
not call themselves “the black men” when they were un- 
acquainted with whites. This, at least, is the account usually 
accepted. But enough of Druids who were gipsies, of Picts 
who were “ blackamoors,” of Scandinavians who were Black 
Huns, and of the child’s nonsense jing-a-ring being derived 
from Zingari. The only merit which we can discover in 
this large and useless book is the collection of anecdotes about 
Scotch gipsies, and about survivals of wild manners in such remote 
districts as Galloway. By reason of those anecdotes, which are 
pleasantly told, the Scotch reader or the student of gipsy life will 
find plenty to interest him in the second volume. The author 
could probably have written a very entertaining little book on the 
ipsies of Scotland if he had eschewed Professor Huxley, and 
Siaudian, and the Zulus, and Druids, and Lempriére, and had not 
chosen Surtees of Mainsforth’s “ Fray of Suport” as a typically 
authentic example of Border minstrelsy. 


THREE NOVELS.* 


R. MARION CRAWFORD must not let himself be ‘too 

easily persuaded that he is a heaven-sent novelist, and that. 
he has nothing to learn. meg | himself had something to 
learn, even after he had written Vanity Fair. Though an im- 
provement on the author's former novels both as to breadth 
of treatment and clearness of design, 4 Roman Singer shows 
abundantly how much there is still to be learnt in the way 
of judgment and taste. The style is most unfortunate. Eng- 
intelligible to foreigners, and gene more en rapport wi 
the circumstances of foreign parts, if they speak in broken 
English. Mr. Marion Crawford seems —— of much the 
same idea. He a to think that can give a kind of 
Continental feeling to his work by making the Italian narrator 
of the story talk in a broken-down jargon that sometimes reminds 
one of the Handbook of Travel-talk, sometimes of a second- 
rate translation, and sometimes of Mr. Freeman's Child's History of 
England. To put a few of dialogue in foreigner’s English 
may be all very well, and often is humorous and effective. Who 
would quarrel with the talk of the Frenchmen in Pendennis or 
The Newcomes? But there we are not wearied by a perpetual 
flow, and the illusion is preserved by the fact that the con- 
versation is between Englishmen and foreigners. We may quote 
the following as an example of the trivialities to which Mr. Marion 
Crawford sometimes descends :— 

I see very well that unless I hurry mvself I shall never reach the most 
important es of this story, which is after all the only part worth telling. 
I am sure I do not know how I can ever tell it so quickly, but I will 
my best, and you must have a little patience, fur though I am not old I 
am not young, &c. &c. 


There are sentences which run in the purest translation style. We 
are told of the black curly hair ‘‘ which he had caused to be clipped 
a little for the occasion.” The father of the heroine always 
speaks after the following fashion, which, though more excusable, 
on the ground that it represents a man speaking a foreign lan- 
guage, is nevertheless very much overdone :— 

“ Yes, signore, it would unsuitable be if I my daughter to the hands of 
aman committed unacquainted with the matter he to teach her proposes, © 
I desire to be satisfied that you all these things really know.” 

The exalted style of Italian-English employed by the Professor 
sometimes, however, breaks down into the thorough newspa 
idiom ; and a young lady who is given to blushing is described as 
- ee “with the usual display of carnation in her cheeks.” 
he pity of this is the greater as Mr. Marion Crawford can some- 
times write so eloquently and strongly. We must in justice quote 
an example of really fine bravura writing, where the translation 
idioms are left behind, and he takesa firm hold of his thought and 


language. 

Te heroine has gone to see the Pantheon by moonlight. There 
for the first time she hears her lover sing. 

How your heart st and beat and again when you first 
heard that man sing nis whole light om he in 
the dark. And his soul shot out to you upon the sounds, and died fitfully 
as the magic notes dashed their soft wings against the vaulted roof above 
you, and took new life again, and throbbed heavenward in broad passionate 
waves till your breath came thick, and your blood ran fiercely—ay even | 
your cold northern blood—in very triumph that a voice d so move 
you. 

As an instance of the occasional want of taste must be noticed 
Mr. Marion Crawford's tendency to drop down to the Ouida 
standpoint of contemplating the universe. Ouida is never more 
august than when lashing society. What evil genius prompted 
Mr. Crawford to attempt to follow her thus ?—“ However she . 
might feel about the baroness, it would have been in the worst 
me taste to go to the opera the very day after her death, 
his is the way society puts it. It is bed taste; they never 
say it is heartless or unkind or brutal. It is simpl taste.” 
Then, too, the successful tenor is spoken of much as he in Moths. 
We have no wish to see these amiable gentlemen of the lyric 
stage shorn of their legitimate glories, but surely it is just a little 
too strong and a little too commonplace to of “a European 
fame, such as falls only to the lot of a singer or a conqueror.” 
The last count in our indictment, befure proceeding to the far 
more pleasant task of showing the merits of A Roman Singer, 
is the charge of mysticism. In Mr. Isaacs we had a ver 
and readable book irreparably injured by that yulgarest offshoot of 
modern spiritualism, Theosophy ; and now we have a very narrow 
escape from some foolish mysticism about the Wandering Jew. 
Anything, however, may be granted to escape from “ astral light.” 
We feel sure that the introduction of this mystic element is a 
mistake which Mr. Marion Crawford will soon see, All praise to 
those who, following Mr. Louis Stevenson's admirable example, 
shall bring back romance to fiction. But this supernatural pad 
is not the child of romance, but rather the nameless henard of 
sensationalism. There is a touch of romance in A Roman Singer. 
Let us hope that another work may have more of it, and an 
absolute elimination of Wandering Jews and Thibetan Seers. 
After these general reservations, which must in no way be taken 


* A Romar Singer. By F. Marion Crawford. 2 vols. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1884. 
From Convent to Altar, By Mrs. E. Churchill. 2 vols. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1884. 
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to mean that we do not recognize fully Mr. Marion Crawford's 
powers in fiction, and the likelihood that he will some day do 
work of a very high order, the story told in the present work 
claims examination. The writer's motive is the power of love 
to overcome every obstacle. It is a love simple, direct, with- 
out doubts, or questionings, or jealousies ; a first love on both 
sides, and a first awakening to reality and the world for each. 
To work up such a motive the situation of the man of humble 
birth loving the high-born maid was natural. This situation could 
be emphasized by making the lover a public singer, and the woman 
& daughter of a Prussian officer of noble blood. Any strain on 
the oem might be relieved by laying the scene in Rome 
and by making the singer an Italian. The purity of the singer's 
love is proved in his inaptitude to discover, and his disgust when 
he does discover, the guilty passion that a beautiful Russian 
woman feels for him. The aristocratic temperament of the 
heroine is sustained by the means by which her love is won and 
her pride made to aid her determination to fly with her lover. 
The device by which Nino gains access to his lady love and his 
manner of — his pession would be spoilt if they were set 
out in skeleton. Suffice it to say that the treatment here is 
admirable. It is a sure sign of strength to handle with perfect 
safety incidents that might otherwise become ridiculous. This 
Mr. ion Crawford has done. The plot, indeed, throughout is 
well contrived, with the exception that a more complete unity of 
effect would have been produced had the Baroness not been killed 
off in the first volume and the Jew Benoni been earlier worked in 
with the threads of the story. The character-drawing is strong 
Nothing could be more truly Italian than the old 

Count and Professor or than his maid and her cat. The singing- 
master De Pretis and the Count von Lira are equally 
as typical creations. 

erhaps in endeavouring to show the faults which Mr. Marion 
Crawford has still to conquer we have hardly expressed sufficient 
satisfaction with his book. Such is not our wish. The book is 
essentially readable, and to be praised highly for its swiftness and 
simplicity of attack on the motive and for its touches of humour 
and pathos. There is a great opportunity for a novelist just now 
when the heaven of fiction has lost so many of its lights. If Mr. 
Marion Crawford were absolutely incapable of taking a high place 
among novelists it would not have been worth while to thus have 
undertaken the ungracious task of finding fault. 

From Convent to Altar is a novel of that class which delights 
in depicting scenes from French life and having half the charac- 
ters of one nationality and the other half of another. Miss 
Gartshore’s mother was a Frenchwoman, and she was brought 
up at a convent school. A a old aunt on her deathbed 
made Miss Gartshore, then only fourteen, swear solemnly on 
a crucifix that she would the Count de Montmichel, 
if he wanted to marry her. story rests on this oath. 
Of course, M. de Montmichel is a horrid little cad; of course 
Miss Gartshore falls in love with a handsome, tall, brown-faced 
Englishman, who owns a yacht and has a spirit of the greatest 

and the deepest tenderness mixed, and, of course, the 
convent advisers of the lady say that she cannot break her pro- 
mise. The story, on the whole, is not unpleasant, but its weakness 
is the obvious way in which the happy ending is attained. 

If itis perfectly easy to make out the plot in From Convent to Altar 
and almost impossible in Goddess Fortune, the reason may perhaps 
be that the former is not an “epical” novel. Goddess Fortune, 
the author explains in his preface, is an “epical” novel. At least 
we presume he means this, for to be quite certain what he intends 
is very difficult. If it is “epical” your “ epical ” novel is a very 
delicate monster indeed. This is how our modern Homer writes. 
“Tt was with tears the beautiful young creatures statue-like in 
their easy simple dressing-gowns took leave of each other, and 
neither asked the other why she wept.” This, it may be said 

thetically, is an act which none of the characters ever dream 
of in the case of tears or anything else. For a choice we should 
think it was owing to the “ surrounding atmosphere of final philo- 
sophy ” which Mr. Sinclair tells us is “ necessary for all the epical 
writers.” But to display the “epical” style in its full glory we 
must take Mr. Sinclair in an impassioned moment. Then 
additions to the dictionary are as nothing to him, Here is an 
example :— 


Never, and perhaps the smallness of the autience was one of the deep 
incitements, did Brend energise into real sound so far before ; and high as 
Maud’s notes were, and fully as her relief of soul impelled her to fill them, 
he — equal with her, beyond ail conception of their own ordinary 
momen 


Mr. Sinclair's first volume shows us a Viscount Ratford, 
the son of a mighty trading Earl, and a plain Mr. Brend for 
men, and a baronet’s daughter, Miss Forlam, and a banker's 
young lady, Miss Gray, for the women. On these four the 
mystery is outpoured. The baronet had a first wife who wasa 
Spani This lady was what the French would call amateur 
of the noble art of - changelings, and of “ royal and noble 
heirs being through skilful handling quite other than they 
seemed.” Lady Forlam with her French maid makes a capital 
start on her own child and the young Lord Ratford. The 
baronet’s wife then dies, and the French maid goes off with the 
earl’s son. All this is quite simple and easy; but the method 
which Lord Ratford becomes Mr. Forlam and Mr. Brend Lo 
Ratford is far more ditficult. There is also the perplexing 
question, Who becomes Mr. Brend? Surely his place in life is | 


not to be left vacant, for it is a very good one—something in the 
city and a seat in Parliament. 

hether the writer is most amusing when he is ing of 
the ugly burglar, “the sight of whom is like a blow” to Mr. 
Sinclair ; or of the people “led by pruned-off aristocratic —— 
gentlemen apparently “who have not been equal to the ideality 
of their position”; or whether when he is describing how the 
“heavy father” hunts his own son round the shrubberies, and 
the son, in order to stay the pursuit, takes off a boot and hurls it 
into his father’s face, is a very nice question, which we need not 
attempt to solve. 


PALFREY’S COMPENDIOUS HISTORY OF NEW ENGLAND.* 


J, of New England, in four solid closely printed 
octavo volumes, a history limited to the colonial period, and 
closing ten years before the outbreak of the War of Independence 
—a history of petty hial squabbles and frontier wars, @ 
history of the doings of half a dozen communities which, but for 
the extraordinary development they have subsequently attained, 
would never have attracted the attention of the outer world; the 
history, in fine, practically of less than two centuries, beginning 
with the seventeenth and breaking short in the third quarter of 
the eighteenth—though it be an abridgment of something still 
longer and fuller—is surely anything rather than compendious, 
The word, however, is unintention&lly and even amusingly cha- 
racteristic of the habitual modesty of the American, and especially 
of the Yankee. All that posterity will care to read of the his- 
tory of the first century of the United States, its two great wars 
pe | the slavery struggle apart, might be told in a chapter shorter 
than those which writers like Froude and Macaulay give to 
a single eventful year. The colonial history is doubly tedious 
and uninteresting. Such interest as it has is derived from a 
future whereof none of the actors dreamed, of which no omen is 
to be discerned in the slow, painful, uneventful progress of the first. 
two centuries. Few writers have succeeded in making the annals 
of colonies interesting or readable. There are always individual 
incidents, instances of enterprise, skill, and daring, perilous 
adventures, achievements, escapes which a clever and graphic 
writer might weave into a sufficiently exciting narrative, the 
slightness of whose connexion would be easil a. But such 
is not Mr. Palfrey’s method or purpose; and an historical abridg- 
ment of the annals of a number of small thriving agricultural 
communities, their petty wars and pettier politics, cannot but be 
tedious. Moreover, grandly as they may loom in the distance, the 
figures of the New England founders dwindle sadly under the 
microscope of such an historian. The Puritan, as we catch glimpses 
of him in the prison or on the battlefield, amid the mists of Scotch 
moors, through the twilight of tradition, if never an amiable or 

reeable, is at least an impressive personage. A Puritan family, 
still more a Puritan village community, a Puritan colony, revealed 
in the sullen gloom, the harshness, the iconoclastic superstition 
the relentless Figo , the ruthless ferocity of its real character an 
daily life, is gene odious and not unfrequently contemptible. 
The reign of the Saints in England was, fortunately for the 
happiness of England and the reputation of the Saints, exceed- 
ingly brief—preceded and followed by long periods of ennobling 
persecution and exalting conflict. In Massachusetts and Oon- 
nécticut a Puritan despotism continued for the greater part of a 
century. During a much longer period the sect maintained a 
stubborn, and on the whole successful, struggle, not for liberty of 
conscience, but for the liberty, first of persecution and then of 
exclusion and petty vexation. 

The first of the Northern settlements, Plymouth, was founded, 
as is well known, by a band of Puritan exiles who had first sought 
refuge in Holland, and whose pioneers were carried over by the 
Mayflower very shortly after the accession of James I. to the 
English throne. Several previous attempts at colonization had 
been made and failed; nothing, perhaps, but the obvious 
impossjbility of return, and the firm, simple, steadfast religious 
faith of the new adventurers, would have prevented them in their 
turn from abandoning the enterprise. One-half of the first settlers 
speedily succumbed to the hardships of their position; but the 
survivors held their ground, others speedily followed ; the foothold, 
once gained, was rapidly extended; and within a few years the 
colony was firmly established and spreading in every direction, 
with the greater ease that just before its arrival one of the 
pestilences to which they seem always to have been subject had 
visited the Indian tribes and desolated the region upon which the 
adventurers chanced to settle. It was owing, probably, to their 
weakness rather than to any good feeling on the one side, or to the 
absence of distrust and jealousy on the other, that the earlier re~ 
lations between the immigrants and the natives were not merely 
peaceable, but a The first quarrels of the colonists were 
among themselves. banishment of Roger Williams, a Dis- 
senting preacher, led to the settlement of Providence. A subse- 
quent theological persecution and exodus on a larger seale of those 
whom Mr. Pakrey somewhat unfairly calls Antinomiana, founded 
Rhode Island; the only New = colony in which that 
religious liberty so absurdly described as the object which the 
Pilgrim Fathers sought in the wilderness was ever recognized. 


* A Compendious History of New England; from the Disco 

E ns to the "first Congress of the 
By John Gorham Palfrey. 4 yols, Boston: Osgood & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1884. P 
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The plantation of Connecticut and Newhaven was due rather to 
the natural tendency of the colonists to disperse in quest either of 
fertile land or of freedom from nal rather than religious 
molestation, the inquisitorial tyranny of the Puritan Churches 
harassing and revolting many oe had no theoretical objection to 
their tenets. The first Indian war—a war provoked by the execu- 
tion of two Indians, who, apparently by the orders of their Sachem 
Philip, had put to death an Indian spy or traitor—enforced the 
confederation of the four Puritan colonies. The extension of the 
war to the Narragansett tribe, hitherto good friends to the English, 
and the massacre which ruined and scattered that unfortunate 
race, seem to have been almost absolutely wanton, the only offence 
being the refusal of the Narragansetts to fulfil a hasty, perhaps a 
misconceived, undertaking to give up any of Philip's adherents 
who should take refuge among them. Mr. Palfrey’s facts abso- 
lutely belie his general account of the later relations between the 
Indians and the colonists. Except that they abstained from 
torture, the latter rivalled their savage neighbours in treachery 
and cruelty, and far surpassed them in contemptuous disregard 
of justice. The Indians were provoked to war by the unpun- 
ished outr of individual colonists, while called upon to sur- 
render similar offenders among themselves. While they seem 
almost invariably to have respected messengers or envoys, even 
during war, the colonial commanders repeatedly attacked and 
massacred or made prisoners Indian parties who, trusting to the 
usages even of savage war, came to hold amicable councils or 
brought proposals of truce or summons to surrender; and at the 
close of a war they deliberately executed or sold into slavery, 
after a pretended trial, captives who had never been subject to 
their jurisdiction, who were at most prisoners of war. Scores 
Indians were d as murderers for acts of regular warfare. 
Indian women and children were rarely spared in or after battle, 
eurprise, or storm. Large bounties were offered for scalps; and 
in one case, at least, an escaped captive was liberally rewarded 
for the slaughter, not only of two sleeping men, but of three 
women and six helpless children. 

It is difficult to discern, and impossible to remember, the exact 
number of distinct or quasi-distinct settlements at any moment 
before the interference of Charles II. united severally Newhaven 
and Connecticut, Plymouth, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, 
and established a “ general government” of New England and 
New York. The relations of Massachusetts to the Crown and the 
mother-country were, for whatever cause, from first to last unsatis- 
factory and inimical. Even during the long period of practical 
nee which preceded the appointment of Sir E. Andros 
by James II. as Governor-General of New England, the occa- 
sional representatives of the Crown had been treated with studious 
disrespect. The red cross was torn from the English flag, and a 
majority of the Council distinguished themselves by 
while a Royal message wasread. Paltry affronts of this kind and 
more substantial acts of vexatious disloyalty encountered ev 
effort of the Royal Governors, whether English soldiers or civi- 
lians, or native colonists, to establish a modus vivendi; and 
Massachusetts signalized her disaffection by persistently refus- 
ing, alone among British colonies, to settle, even for a short 

» 2 salary upon the representative of her sovereign. 
If she lacked courage to treat the Lord Protector with equal pi 
courtesy, she had taken care to show, during his brief rule, that 
her disaffection was rather to the English connexion than to the 
Stuart dynasty or to pry set at large. She baffled for years 
the repeated attempts of Charles IT. and William III. to secure 
toleration for the worship of the national Church, and contrived 
for a still longer period, under one pretext or another, to exclude 
not only from office, but from civil as well as ecclesiastical fran- 
chises, all whose piety did not formally commend itself to the 
ministers andelders of the several Congregational churches they 
were taxed to support. It is needless to say that throughout the 
colonial period, certainly from the close of the first Indian war, 
the law and practice of New England recognized slavery. Over 
the systematic maltreatment and banishment of dissenters in 
the earlier years of the colony, the savage persecution, hanging, 

ing, and enslaving of Quakers, the intolerance which distin- 

i the practice even after English insistence had effaced it 

m the Statute Book of Massachusetts, Mr. Palfrey passes as 
lightly as he can. Of the so-called “witcheraft tragedy,” the 
frantic outbreak of superstitious panic, involving nearly the whole 
community in which it occ , the wholesale executions, the 
still more atrocious tortures inflicted on numbers of harmless 
men, women, and even children, which is, perhaps, the most 

ul episode in a history marked by innumerable crimes of 
superstition and intolerance, he gives a brief but, on the whole, a 
fair and candid account. He does his best, of course, to palliate 
the disgrace of his mother State, by appealing to the worst 
examples of credulous ferocity that his knowledge of Euro 
history can supply, especially to the story of the Popish Plot; and 
by ing, somewhat more to the point, the very general 
repentance and confession that followed—a repentance shared and 
publiel acknowledged many of the magistrates and jurors 
whose ‘hands were most deeply dyed in innocent blood; but from 
which the most guilty of all, the notorious minister, Cotton 
Mather, stood obstinately aloof, against, which he protested with- 
out, it would seem, losing his popularity with a fanatical com- 
munity. The last of those bitter outbreaks of sectarian ani- 
mosity, threatening the social peace, if not the political safety of 
the community, which marked the colonial history of Massachu- 
setts, followed the appearance of the famous Methodist preacher 


Whitefield. The consequent divisions culminated in perhaps the 
one amusing incident, the one display of humorous common sense 
and practical justice to be found in the dark annals of New 
England fanaticism. A wild Methodist preacher was prosecuted 
for libel, having declared that one-half the pastors of the Massa- 
chusetts churches were “unconverted.” The jury found the fact 
as stated, but acquitted the accused; “for that, when he spoke 
the words, he was non compos mentis.” 

The political interest of the latter half of the colonial period 
lies, on the one hand, in the wearisome and undignified conflict 
between the Governors, fettered by their instructions, and the 
factious majority of the Massachusetts General Court, squabbles 
devoid alike of constitutional significance and historical import- 
ance ; and, on the other, in the long wars, interrupted by periods of 
unfriendly ill-observed peace, which resulted in the expulsion of 
the French flag from the American continent. Even the military 
x parecer were for a long time one almost uninterrupted series 
of purposeless havoc on one part, and ill-conducted, fruitless, 
blundering attempts at an effective counter-stroke on the other, 
The Canadian Governors, enlisting the support of the Northern 
Indians, harassed and ravaged the frontiers of New England, with- 
out a prospect, and even, it would seem, without an object, save 
that of inflicting infinite misery and suffering upon the scattered 
population of the inland eettlements. The colonists retaliated by 
— expeditions against Quebec and Montreal, expeditions 
which exhausted the finances of the colonies and brought them 
almost to the verge of ruin. Louisburg was captured by the bril- 
liant success of a plan which the Massachusetts Council had 
almost unanimously rejected as simply ridiculous; but was given 


of the more earnest, incomparably better prosecuted, and fin 
successful war which, culminating in the capture of Quebec, 
England for the time without a rival in North America, belongs to 
British rather than to colonial history. 

Mr. Palfrey’s references to the contemporary history of the 
mother-country are fortunately infrequent, and remarkable chiefly 
for a Homeric use of epithets. The Stuarts are always “ odious, 
the English Ministers always engaged in “plots” or “ conspi- 
racies ” against the well-being of the colonies; no Tory statesman 
or soldier, no agent of the Crown, is mentioned without some dis- 
paraging adjective ; and, in a word, every person, party, and 
event throughout the history is represented from the standpoint of 
a colonial patriot of the period, in the tone and language natural 
to an honest farmer and Church member sent up by Salem or 
Deerfield to the General Court. The favourite object of Mr. 
Palfrey’s detestation is Mr. Stoughton, the leader of the mode- 
rate party during the earlier part of last century. His name 
is invariably coupled with some charge of wilfulness, obsti- 
nacy, sullerness, want of patriotism, if not of actual treason; 
yet at the close of his career Mr. Palfrey is constrained to 
speak of him as follows:—“ If the people did not want him, he 
could be content; at all events, he would not complain or solicit. 
If they did want him, he would serve them without reward and 
without ambition.” Mutatis mutandis, this seems to have been 
the character of most of the English statesmen and governors 
and colonial loyalists who represent to Mr. Pulfrey the political 

rinciple of evil. Of his favourites, the champions of Puritan 
intolerance and colonial disaffection, there are but two or three of 
whom he himself would venture to speak in similar terms. Never- 
theless, as written for Americans and from the American point of 
view, this Compendious History of New England has its merits. 
If the style be not graphic or lively, if it present no vivid pi 
ture and few striking incidents, it gives in more than sufficient 
detail every fact that the descendants of the actors can wish to 
remember and other people be content to forget. American 
critics may claim for it, without more than customary American 
hyperbole, the accuracy and candour of Mr. Froude, the dignified 
impartiality of Macaulay, the profound knowledge and laborious 
correctness of Goldsmith, and the fluent ease, if not the meritorious 
brevity, of Pinnock’s Catechism. 


of | back to France at the close of the Seven Years’ War. The ——_ 


SHAKSPEARIANA AND ANTI-SHAKSPEARIANA.* 


R. W. H. WYMAN, of Cincinnati, has performed in a 

careful and scholarly fashion a task that must have been 
sufficiently amusing while it lasted—the compilation of a Biblio- 
graphy of the Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy. The title is not 
pertectly accurate, as the people who think that Shakspeare did 
not write his own plays are not all of them quite sure that Bacon 
did, One or two, for example, opine that the real author of 
Shakspeare was a committze of Platonists or Rosicrucians, But 
Bacon is so much the favourite of the anti-Shakspearians that 
Mr. Wyman’s description is correct enough for practical pur- 
poses, and indeed the only one available without some tire- 
some periphrasis. Doubt whether Shakspeare wrote Shakspeare’s 
plays appears to have been first thrown out by Colonel Hart, 


* Bibliography of the Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy; with Notes and 
Extracts. By W. H. Wyman. Cincinnati. 1884. 

A New Study of Shakespeare: an Inquiry into the Connection of the 
Plays and Poems, with the Origins of the Classieul Drama, and with the 
Plaionic Philosophy through the Mysteries. London: Triibner & Co. nd. 

Notes and Essays on Shakespeare. By John W. Hales, M.A. London: 
George Bell & Sons. 1884. 
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of New York, in 1848. The Bacon hypothesis was formulated 
Miss Delia Bacon in 1856; it does not appear that she 
claimed kindred with Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, or that 
the coincidence of the name, remarkable as it looks, had anything 
to do with it. Miss Bacon's works and herself came to a 
sad enough end ; but there is something irresistibly grotesque in 
the bibliographer’s condensed statement of it. She. came to 
England to hunt for evidence, and settled at Stratford-on-Avon. 
«Here, after the publication and non-success of ber book, she lost 
her reason wholly and entirely.” Some of the later champions 
in this controversy would appear to have lost such reason as they 
ever had before the publication of their books, Perhaps the most 
wildly unreasonable of all the lines of argument used to prove 
that Shakspeare was not himself is that which makes out the 
plays to be profound political allegories—a line hit upon, it would 
seem independently, by two or three of the American writers. 
On the other hand, grounds legitimate in kind (if only there were 
any real matter in them) are relied on by the comparatively sane 
Bacorian thesis of the more methodical persons, including two or 
three lawyers, who have amused themselves by taking that side. 
It is just worth while to note that Judge Nathaniel Holmes is 
by no means to be confounded with Mr. O. W. Holmes, junior, 
now a Justice of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. Perha 
the most curious feature in the controversy is that so many people 
have seriously gone about to prove that Bacon did not write 


speare. 
The anonymous New Study of Shakespeare which lies before us 
has come just too late for Mr. Wyman’s bibliography. It is rhe- 
torical and discursive ; but its points may be very shortly summed 
up. The proof is of this kind. The author of Shakspeare’s plays 
and poems was (by clear internal evidence) a Platonist and a 
mystic. Bacon was also (by the like evidence) a Platonist and 
a mystic. Therefore Bacon either wrote Shakspeare or had a 
great hand in it. If anybody can accept those premisses, we 
certainly do not see anything to prevent him from accepting 
the conclusion, which is worked out with infinite rhapsodies 
about Adonis, roe ge and Logos. For our own part, there 
isa theory we should much like to see worked out, or work out 
ourselves if life were longer, which we have privately enter- 
tained for a good while, but cannot claim as our own; for we 
learn from Mr. Wyman that it was cursorily proposed by an 
English reviewer as long ago as 1856. It is that, so far from 
Bacon having written Shakspeare, it was Shals who wrote 
Bacon. The internal evidence relied on by the nian school 
can only Yn that the same person wrote (let us say) Twelfth 
Night and the New Atlantis, Whether the real person was Bacon 
or Shakspeare—which was the sculptor, and which the ghost—is 
a matter of external probabilities. And those probabilities all 
int, not to Bacon having written Shakspeare for his own 
iversion, and kept the secret (to borrow a phrase from the 
author of Bacon’s Essays) in a waggishness, but to Shakspeare 
having written Bacon for Bacon's purposes, and kept the secret 
because he was paid for it. We know that Bacon was the 
wisest and also the meanest of mankind. Pope and Macaula 
have settled that. What, then, could be more natural for suc 
@ person than to perceive the surpassing merit of the still 
obscure William Shakspeare, and convert it to his own uses? 
In one word, Shakspeare was the ghost of Bacon's literary 
workshop. He was suborned by Bacon to write Bacon's literary 
and philosophical works (the genuineness of the strictly pro- 
fessional ones may remain an open question), and the complete 
success of the trick is a new and unexpected monument of 
Shakspeare’s universal genius. The more this hypothesis is consi- 
dered, the more perfectly will it + om to explain everything. 
For example, the commentators have been puzzled at Shakspeare’s 
knowledge of law, which is much for a layman, but (as 
the more discreet of them have found out) uot overmuch 
for a lawyer. Now the solution is plain; it is just the sort 
of knowledge that Shakspeare would have picked up from 
Bacon in their secret conferences. We will merely point out 
that our scheme is the first and only one that infallibly clears 
up the mystery of the Sonnets; not having time to demonstrate 
is at large, and trusting to the ingenious reader to apply the 
key thus put into his hands. As for any supposed external evi- 
dence of handwriting, letters, manuscripts, note-books, or what 
not, alleged to show that Bacon was the author of Bacon's works, 
it is not to be thought that a man of Bacon's cunning would have 
omitted to provide evidence of that sort in abundance ; and we 
beg the learned reader to consider very seriously with himself 
whether the abundance is not suspicious. Indeed, there is but 
one thing which makes us announce a capital discovery with so 
much diffidence ; and that is the possibility (we say possibility, 
for we are unable to countenance the opinion ourselves) that it 
was really King James I, who wrote both Bacon and Shakspeare ; 
in which connexion, we cannot deny, it is very fit to be observed 
that neither Shakspeare nor Bacon says any good of tobacco. 
From these lucubrations it is a relief to turn to Mr. Hales’s 
volume of collected Notes and Essays on Shakspeare. Mr. Hales 
does not profess to have made great discoveries, or to be more than 
a careful illustrator in the way of common-sense scholarship ; but 
he is never less, A certain air of fragmentariness is given to the 
book by the shortness of some of the pieces here reprinted, being 
“notes” indeed of a page or two or even less. But the dis- 
continuity is more apparent than real, and the student will find 


here a great deal of information about Shakspeare’s local con- 


nexions, opportunities of special knowledge, use of earlier litera- | of 


ture, and so forth, conveniently brought together. He will not 
find anything ey brilliant, for the reasons aforesaid; but 
then he will not find any nonsense. The most solid piece of work 
is perhaps the essay on Chaucer and Shakspeare. 


THE CENSUS OF THE PANJAB.* 


W HATEVER other hazardous predictions a critic may make, 
he may safely prophesy that the man is not born who will 
read this Report from one end to the other. Not that its value is 
temporary or its materials worthless. On the contrary, a good 
deal of it will endure. It marksa stage of administrative progress 
and knowledge of the people. Officers employed at the next de- 
cennvial Census will profit by its lessons, avoid its errors, and im- 
— on its schedules. But no human being will ever boast that 
e has read and fully mastered its contents. Who, indeed, could 
survive the perusal of nearly five hundred and fifty , folio, 
diversified here and there by schedules and statistics which might 
be too much even for Mr. Giffen? But to those who know how 
to turn such a plethora of materials to account, to the ethnologist 
who is curious about clans and septs and migrations, to the 
hilologist who wants practical information about the ebb and 
_ and the boundaries of dialects, to the future administrator who 
studies on paper what he will have to test in camp and on horse- 
back, to medical men who are ——e about leprosy, blindness, 
or other a= calamities classified by religions and ages, this 
Blue-book is replete with amusement and instruction. For many 
generations it was thought impolitic or impossible to number what 
some politicians gravely call “ the Indian people,” but what is, in 
fact, a congeries of ethnological fragments and dynastic scraps, 
Aryan, Scythian, aboriginal, Caucasian, and some other terms 
popular rather than scientific. Officers in charge of districts had 
too much to do, A special agency would be too expensive. The 
native population would be scared by visions of new and extra 
taxation, either suggested by their own fears or called up by the 
acts of designing agitators. ) nen of these apprehensions were dis- 
wr by the results of the Census of 1871, which in the Bengal 
‘ovince gave a slight shock to divers current theories. The late 
Census of 1881 has still further justified the policy of the Local 
Governments, The plan of action was as follows. The unit or 
smallest division of the area of the Census was called a block. 
Blocks were next grouped into circles, and circles again were 
pas into charges. For each block there was an enumerator, 
or the circle a supervisor, and for the charge a superintendent. 
We should like to know whether these words were translated or 
only transliterated into the various native dialects. As a rule, a 
block which at the last census of the Panjab, in 1868, comprised 
one hundred families or houses, on this occasion generally ex- 
tended to three hundred. There was a rough sketch map of every 
block with its boundaries and the number of houses included in it. 
But it \ as soon apparent that the detinition of a house was no 
easy matter. Was this term to mean a structural and architec- 
tural unit, or did it mean the thata or enclosure, consisting of four 
or five houses inhabited by four or five families, all related to each 
other, but not living in commonalty? These divergencies, of 
which we can only give specimens, ted to a considerable variety in 
the mode of enumeration. The circle, we gather, was generally 
the area placed under a Putwari or village accountant; and the 
charge corresponded with the Tahsil or jurisdiction of a Tahswdar, 
who collects revenue to the amount of a lack or two lacks of 
rupees. In larger towns the Census was taken by the municipal 
committees ; in cantonments by the cantonment magistrate. A 
town was usually something not less than 5,000 souls, Special 
measures were provided for the enumeration of travellers by rail 
road, or boat. The night of the 17th of February was se ected 
for all these simultaneous operations. But by way of pre- 
caution there was a sort of rehearsal of selected portions about 
a week before the final effort. It is hoped that these pre- 
liminary canters over the course will be sparingly cemnel to 
in future, as they must entail “ unn labour on the staff, 
and unnecessary worry to the people.” It is gratifying to 
learn that the total cost of the operation wds, in Anglo-Indian 
hraseology, under a lack and a halt of rupees or about 14,500/, 
n British territory alone 61,140 persons were employed, being in 
the proportions of 1,758 superintendents, 6,399 supervisors, and 
52,983 enumerators, ‘These figures take no account of the Census 
in native feudatory and tributary States. It would require a 
separate article to show how all difficulties were overcome b 
tact, equity, and firmness. There were natural and artifi 
obstacles of all kinds. In some villages the population was too 
seattered. In crowded towns it was too closely crammed in 
buildings and courtyards, which resembled a rabbit warren with 
three or four bolt-holes. Here and there the officials were met 
by impassiveness and obstruction. Lut there was no violent 
or active opposition; and when the results poured in from all 
uarters of the province, Mr. Ibbetson, as Superintendent of the 
) oeaem found to his hands an enormous mass of statistical 
material, which, on the whole, he has turned to a good and pro- 
fitable use. 
The tendency of modern selection by competition is inevitably 
to bring out the didactic and professional element. It is not 
* Report of the Census of the Panjab, taken on Feb 


17, 1881. By 
Denzil Charles Belt Ibbetson, of H.M.’s Bengal Civil Service. Vol. 
Text and Appendices C and D, Calcutta: printed by. the Superintendent 
Government Printing. 
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necessary for us to draw invidious or fanciful comparisons between 
the Company’s nominees and the ———e alla of Mr. G. 
Trevelyan. There are some very good riders, good shots, and 

d cricketers amongst the present race of civilians. But it is 
patent that many of them have as fatal a facility with the pen as 
the most long-winded of their predecessors. And they are dis- 
cursive, and prone to convert an official report into a lecture fitted 
for delivery at the Royal Institution or the Asiatic Society. Mr. 
Ibbetson, no doubt, worked very hard, and met with a good deal 
of abuse when he worried district officers for correct and ample 
returns. But he need not have dilated on this subject at in- 
tervals, or informed us that he had to toil almost day and night 
for two months in order to get his manuscript through the press. 
We can imagine the rough answer which in former days would 
have emanated from the lips of the first ruler of the Panjab to 
any such querulous paragraphs, although the roughness might have 
been toned down in the written reply of the most supple and 
polished of his secretaries. 

The taking of the Census, however laborious and matter of fact, 
was not without its humorous incidents. One official entered a 
village pond as an inhabited house, and justified this by explaining 
that  Aioantonted Faquir went into the water up to his waist, 
and declared his intention of remaining there till after the Census. 
Another set down the female adults of a block as “ adulteresses.” 
Then there was the usual rumours about the intentions of Govern- 
ment. All this fuss and these figures surely meant something. 
Soldiers were wanted for the Afghan campaign, and wives had to 
be sought for according to the precedent of the Sabines. In 
one tract the returns were amplified by a rumour that, as the 
inhabitants had suffered much from drought, they were to be 
relieved 5 Sopra enn according to the number of heads or 
mouths. e man averred that all his household had been cor- 
rectly enumerated except one goat. An old woman followed a 
district officer for days declaring she had not been entered in the 
schedules, And at Lahore itself a comedy entitled Census was 
performed to crowded houses by a company of Parsis, which, from 
the analysis of the plot, proves, what has been sometimes doubted, 
that —_ the obsequious and impassive demeanour of the native 


there is concealed a keen sense of humour and fun, 


Every page and every schedule bear convincing testimony to the 
solid benefits which have followed on the introduction of our rule, 
The facts are so many, the inferences so fair, the deductions are so 
irrefragable, that we should hardly advert to this subject were it 
not for the persistent efforts lately made to foster native disaffec- 
tion and to throw dirt on British officials. To compare a few 

phs from this book with the extracts from the early Reports 

of 1850-1 is like putting a Saxon chronicle side by side with 
Murray’s Handbook for any half a dozen English counties. Closely 
connected with this topic is the migration from one British pro- 
vince to another, or from native States to British territories, and 
vice versd. Natives, in spite of a strong attachment to their own 
villages and the ties of homestead, caste, and tradition, are much 
given to seeking employmentelsewhere. Sikbsand Afghans resident 
ca the frontier look for military serviee in other provinces. Lower 
Bengal sends to the Panjab a large army, but it is one of clerks 
and accountants. But few of the mountaineers descend into the 
plains as settlers, Big caravans in fighting order pass through 
the wild tribes beyond the frontier, and bring to Delhi the produce 
of Bokhara and Kandahar, but they come in November and return 
in March or before the hot season, and may be termed, like some 
kinds of birds, mere winter migrants. Rajputana contributes a 
large portion of immigrants from various causes. In most 
Rajput States the rainfall is trivial, and the sandy soil only pro- 
duces one crop in the year. The British assessment of revenue is 
ferred to that of even such an enlightened ruler as Jaipore, 
the other hand, Mr. Ibbetson does not shirk the fact that some 
native States, especially those in the Eastern plains, attract rather 
more persons than they send away. But then these States are 
ided over by rulers who have taken from us all “our best 
tures,” and have adapted them to the temperament of the com- 
munity, avoiding refinements, restrictions, and all that complicated 
machinery which sometimes alarms, repels, and annoys. We 
— that the States more icularly referred to are Pattiala, 
abha, Faridkote and Jheend, the “ protected States,” as they 
were termed, which have been more or less under British advice 
and control from the days of Metcalfe to those of the Lawrences. 
But we have found some difficulty in reconciling these statements, 
for one table gives a large excess in favour of British territory, 
and as against Pattiala. The general conclusion is that as yet the 
Panjab has not felt that pressure of population which in Bengal 
and Behar produces epidemics, famine, and in the lower classes 
poverty and dependence and a low physical condition. Irrigation 
fertilized some barren portions, and is attracting surplus 
population from the bases of the lower Hill ranges. The large 
towns are increasing in size and numbers. But, of course, we do 
not expect to hear of huge manufactories, forges and looms, and 


mines, 

On the other hand, we hear a good deal about agriculture. The 
cultivating castes, their habits, dialects, simplicity, proverbs, and 
modes of life, take up a good deal of space. The following ex- 
tract is a sample of the kind of thing which we might almost 
expect to find in Notes and Queries or in Mr. Oonington’s edition 
of the Georgics :— 

No horned cattle or anything ap; ining to them, such as butter or 


leather, must be bought or sold on Saturday or Sunday ; and if one die on 
either of those days, it is burned instead of being given to the menials, 


Cattle plague can be cast out across the border of one village into the one 
which adjoins it on the east. All tield work, cutting of grass, grinding of 
corn, and cooking of food, are stopped on Saturday morning, and on Sunday 
night a solemn procession conducts a buffalo skull, a lamb, siras sticks, 
butter-milk, fire and sacred grass, to the boundary ever which they are 
thrown, while a gun is fired three times to “ frighten away the disease.” 

A belief in ghosts, fairies, the evil eye, charms, divination, and 
the malevolence of the dead is common. But saints, especially 
Mohammedan saints, are worshipped for expected favours. The 
shrines of Prince Sarwar, who has several aliases, at Derah 
Ghazi Khan, of Baba Farid at Pak Pattan in the district called 
after Sir R. Montgomery, and of Gaga Pir in more than one place, 
are the most celebrated and frequented by worshippers. 

That the field of inquiry as regards sects, observances, and new 
and old superstitions is boundless, and that many facts might be 
adduced from “ the every-day routine of every Panjab village,” to 
aid the researches of such writers as Sir John Lubbock and Mr. 
Tylor, is probable enough. But, as we have remarked, the compiler 
is rather too given to lecture and admonish, instead of pd 
recording and classifying his facts, and we prefer some of his 
current proverbs to his kutcherry lecture, much as Macaulay pre- 
ferred a borderer by Scott toa senator by Addison, We could 
wish, too, that such terms as “ confocal ” and “ gedlings ” had been 
avoided. The former epithet is intended to designate the Hindu 
family or group which eat food covuked at a common hearth. In 
Anglo-Indian phraseology, especially that of the law courts, it has 
been hitherto usual to describe such a family as “living in a 
common mess,” or as “ undivided in mess and estate.” By godlings 
we are to understand village deities, something like the Lares and 
Penates. We should have liked the proverbs in their indigenous 
dress and dialect. One half the flavour evaporates in the trans- 
lation, though we may presume it to be correct. For instance, the 
Gujars are cattle-lifters born and bred, and this is what their 
neighbours think of them :—“ A desert is better than a Gujar; 
wherever you see a Gujar, hit him.” Again, “ When all other castes 
are dead, make friends with a Gujar.” To have given the original 
words would not have swelled the book perceptibly. We have not 
room for notices of one quarter of what may be found in this 
official storehouse, but it may after all be doubted whether such a 
Census need be taken every ten years. Ounce in twenty or thirty 
years ought to suffice. Officers are overworked who have enough 
to do already; expense is incurred; and, in spite of pardonable 
official complacency, village elders, artisans, and agriculturists are 
worried, in order that we may know exactly how many hundred 
thousands of men in districts inevitably likened to Sutfolk or 
the North Riding can be ruled, directed, and cared for, by 
such “ anomalies” as half a dozen resolute and well-educated 
Englishmen. 


SUMMER.* 


as publication of this volume brings up once again the ques- 
tion of the propriety of printing for general use the loose notes 
and unconsidered fragments which a popular author has left 
behind him. The volume called Summer is an azrangement in 
book-form of the entries made at a certain season by Thoreau in 
his journal during a succession of years. That these notes were 
intended to form the material for literary work of one kind or 
another is evident. They are too deliberate, too sententious, to 
have been merely jotted down in the joy of experience ; indeed, in 
one of them he speaks of himself as contemplating “a book of the 
seasons, each page of which should be written in its own season 
and out-of-doors, in its own locality, wherever it may be.” The 
entries here collected all of them possess this characteristic, and 
were, as we have said, probably intended to serve a literary 
pose. So far, then, to publish them would seem to be an act ot piety 
to Thoreau’s memory and duty to the public, But, on the other 
hand, it was as a man of letters and not asa man of science that 
Thoreau excelled. His observations, exact and picturesque as they 
were, had not that peculiar character which should make them 
valuable in a crude form to the zoologist or the botanist, and his 
books depend, to a de which may easily evade the careless 
reader, on the literary skill with which their materials are arranged. 
Perhaps his most interesting and accomplished work, and that by 
which his memory will be best sustained, is A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimack Rivers, which is also the slightest in its frame- 
work, and has least to give the reader in the form of positive in- 
formation. There is, therefore, this objection to be brought against 
the volume under review, that it has not received its author's final 
or even preliminary revision. There is another and stronger ob- 
jection, that in its present form it resembles nothing which ever 
presented itself to the mind of Thoreau. Mr. Blake has taken the 
journals of Thoreau for a series of consecutive years, and, beginning 
at June ist and closing at July roth, he has made a cento or 
arrangement of all the entries which deal with dates within 
those six weeks. The result is a book made by Mr. Blake out of 
raw material helplessly supplied by Thoreau ; and it may be sub- 
mitted that, whatever the result may be, the book so formed is a 
very different thing from a volume ewer by Thoreau. Thoreau 
made the squares; but it is Mr. Blake who has arranged them 
into a mosaic. This is the second time that Mr. Blake has been 
engaged upon the like ingenious enterprise. The Early Spring in 
Massachusetis was a composition of similar bits and scraps from 
Thoreau’s journal. 


* Summer ; from the Journal of Henry D. Thoreau. Edited by LI.G. O. 
Blake. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1884. 
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The main fault to be found with such a principle of posthumous 
literary construction is this—that the volume so formed lacks the 
unity, the living and breathing quality, of a real book. Another 
great objection is that it belies the known variations of the 
seasons, and confuses the reader by its affectation of precise 
chronological sequence. But when all these exceptions have 
been taken, and when we agree to ignore a certain dulness 
and weariness produced by a long succession of fragmentary 
observations, we find a great deal in the book that may be 
enjoyed. We see Thoreau at work; we observe his procedure 
closely, and look over his shoulder as he sets about his in- 
tellectual labour. The position of Thoreau in literature is a 
curious one, and not to be easily classed. He is not so much an 
independent influence, as his American admirers hold him to be, 
as a link in a long chain of influences, He is acted upon so directly 
by Emerson, and acts so directly upon Walt Whitman, that it is 
difficult to read him and not be instantly and constantly reminded 
of those two writers, and of the miaor satellites of the Concord 
system. As is the case with all the members of that school, as 
with the leader himself, the simplicity of Thoreau is too emphatic 
to be perfectly natural, He allects to be unaffected with too 
much stress and intellectual bustle, and he is reminded of startling 
things in an unprecedented connexion too consciously to leave the 
reader in that condition of mental calm which he desiderates. Here, 
for instance, from the present vulume, is a reflection which 
is apt to provoke a smile. “The constant inquiry which Nature 
puts is,‘ Are you virtuous? Then you can behold me.’ Beauty, 
fragrance, music, sweetness, and joy of all kinds are for the vir- 
tuous. That I thought when I heard the telegraph harp to-day.” 
This is an admirable example of what is least delightful in 
Thoreau. The thought is elaborate, and yet false. There is no 
real connexion between the singing of the telegraph-wires and the 
question “ Are you virtuous?” The expression is naive in form, 
and yet fantastic in substance ; it is born of self-conscious subtlety, 
not of the wisdom of simplicity. It is founded, moreover, on 
Thoreau’s exasperating fondness for contemplating his own virtue ; 
his moral vanity was unparalleled outside of the narrow religious 
systems, and formed one of bis chief literary faults. 

If, however, these crude or unrevised notes reveal the writer's 
weaknesses, they are full of bis beauties also. Here is a most 
characteristic passage, evidently finished with great care, for 
which we may thank Mr. Blake. It is redolent of Thoreau's 
peculiar quality of observation, mingled with imaginative re- 
verie:— 

The pincushion galls on young white oaks are now among the most 
beautiful objects in the woods—coarse, woolly, white, spotted with bright 
red or crimson on the exposed side. It is remarkable that a mere gall, 
which at first we are inclined to regard as something abnormal, should be 
made so beautiful, as if it were the flower of the tree; that a disease, an 
excrescence, should prove, perchance, the greatest beauty, as the tear of 
the pearl ; beautiful scarlet sins they may be. Through our temptations, 
age, and our falls, our virtues appear. As in many a character, many a 

t, we see that beauty exhibited im a gall which was meant to have 

loomed in a flower, unchecked. Such, however, is the accomplishment of 
the world. The poet cherishes his chagrin and sets his sighs to music. 
This gall is the tree's “Ode to Dejection.” How often it chances that the 
apparent fruit of a shrub, its apple, is merely a gall or blight! How 
many men, meeting with some blast in the moist growing days of their 
youth, so that what should have been a sweet and palatable fruit in them 

mes a mere puff and excrescence, say that they have experienced religion! 
This fruit is a gall, a putt, an exerescence, fur want of moderation and 
continence, 

In spite, however, of beautiful and suggestive passages such as 
the a and descriptions such as that of the ascent of Monad- 
nock before sunrise, we are inclined, on the whole, to pray Mr. 
Blake to stay bis hand. The versatility of Thoreau was not con- 
siderable. The perusal of two or three of his books shows the 
student exactly what were his gifts and what his limitations, and 
to read others is merely to indulge in pleasant variations on the 
same theme. The writings of Thoreau already extend, with the 
addition of the book before us, to nine volumes of considerable 
bulk, and we have no desire to see them further expanded. To 
judge by the mass of the excerpts that have filled the present 
volume, which extends over only six weeks, it would seem as 
though Mr. Blake, from the materials in his possession, could 
indulge us with seven or eight more volumes of the same size. 
We entreat him to moderate his zeal, and to believe that no real 
honour is done to Thoreau or benefit to his admirers by flooding 
our bookshelves with his jejune and fugitive fragments. For what 
has been given us we are t ul; but we ask for no more. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING.* 


ing author of this little handbook in his preface points out 
that there are three classes of people interested in electric 
lighting. Engineers and scientific men, who have to erect and 
improve the apparatus for producing the light ; the employers who 
use the light ; and the general! scientific public who take an interest 
in all new discoveries and inventions. He goes on to say that 
“The aim of the author has been to write a book to meet the 
wants of the two latter classes—a book which should be on the 
one hand sufficiently simple and devoid of technicalities to be 
easily understood by unscientific readers, and on the other suffi- 
* The Principles and Practice of Electric Lightii B 


ciently comprehensive and up to date to give reliable information 
on all the principal appliances and systems.” 

We may, therefore, safely consider his book from his own point 
of view. On glancing through it, we find it to be of very irre- 
ed quality. At the very outset, in his second chapter, in 

iscussing electricity he puts forth a sound and moderate view; 
but elsewhere in the book he seems to break away from the 
true lines of scientific thought, and displays, if not ignorance, 
at least that form of wild theorizing which is too often the 
characteristic of those who boast of themselves as being prac- 
tical men and not mere laboratory theorists. It is curious to 
contrast so very excellent a paragraph as the following—* Elec- 
tromotive force is the term used to denote that which tends to 
produce a flow or current of electricity from one part of a body 
to another. Exactly as in a water-pipe, a difference of head or 
level produces a pressure which tends to cause a flow of water 
from where the head is high to where it is lower, so a difference 
of potential in the electricity pervading a body produces an 
electromotive force which tends to produce a current of electricity 
from where the potential is high to where it is lower "—with the 
author's views on the effect of different forms of winding on 
dynamo machines, for he seems to be under the impression that 
high resistance per se is one of the acting causes of the high 
electromotive force of machines wound with fine wire. Such a 
curious looseness of thought, or at all events of expression, is the 
more remarkable because this little handbook contains perhaps the 
best popular description of the theory and action of the Gramme 
or Paccinotti ring with which we have yet met; and also all the 
descriptions of the different methods of arranging dynamos, 
whether as separately excited, series, shunt or compound dynamos, 
are most excellent, The book further contains a number of 
extremely useful tables, and the author has given extremely 
clear and intelligible descriptions of many of the latest machines. 
Also in the chapter on lamps and accumulators the informa- 
tion has been brought up to the very latest date. The book 
has been well printed and admirably illustrated, though had 
the proofs been read with a little more care no doubt such errors 
as speaking of a current of one ampére with an electromotive force 
of one volt flowing during one hour being equal to ten million erg 
hours would not have appeared. On the whole, whilst recommend- 
ing this work as one containing a good deal of valuable informa- 
tion, we must caution non-technical readers against the looseness 
of thought displayed in the discussion of many of the scientific 

ints, and against some errors in the more practical part. For 
instance, the description of even so well known an instrument as 
Siemens’s dynamoweter is misleading, though the addition of a 
couple of lines would have made the account clear and accurate. 
Thus we fear that this work will be found most useful by the 
classes to which it is not addressed—¢.e. the scientific and technical 
men, who will be glad to have, in a form suitable for easy refer- 
ence, many tables and reports which they otherwise would have to 
search for; whilst the classes to which it is addressed—employers 
who use the light and the general public—are more likely to be 
- : ny on first principles than well instructed in practical 

The author gives a list of well-known names, and acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness for help to their owners. Had he gone 
a step further, and submitted his original work to one of them, he 
would have quite succeeded in producing a most useful book. The 
blemishes, though serious, are so easily removed that we may hope 
that a second edition may be noel, with all defects remedied, 
when we have no doubt t the author will meet with the 
success which his industry and the many merits of the book, even 
in its present form, fully 


HISTORICAL AND LITERARY HANDBOOKS OF THE §.P.C.K.* 


| these small volumes the S.P.0.K. has given us two good 
pieces of work. As we have before intimated, in noticing a 
vious volume of the Early Britain series, Christian knowledge 

1s getting to be a serious thing nowadays, and implies a good deal 
more than Mrs. Hannah More, for example, would have understood 
by the term. Mr. Earle writes for readers who are supposed 
capable of grasping the fact that “human thought is naturally 
serial,” of knowing what is meant by an “ ssthetic vernacular, 
and of appreciating “a taste for curious felicity suggested by the 
secondary Greek literature.” Mr. Hunt does not ~ ay quite such 
alarming demands upou his readers, but still it is clear that he 
expects to find them possessed of a considerable amount of know- 
. Neither volume, in short, is adapted for mere beginners, 
though both will be valuable to those who have made some 
rogress in the study of history or literature. We shall take 
Mr Hunt first, as being the easier. 

At the outset we must reproach the Society with having been 

* Early Britain—Norman Britain. By William Hunt, M.A. With 
Map. Published under the Direction of the Committee of General Literature 
and Education appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. London aud brighton: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
New York: Young & Co. 1884. 

The Dawn of European Literature—Anglo-Saron Literature. By John 
Earle, M.A., tor of Swanswick, Rawlinson Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Oxford. Published under the Direction of the Com- 
mittee of General Literature and Education ym by the Society for 


——- Christian Knowledge. London and Brighton : Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, New York: Young & Co. 1884. 
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somewhat stingy in the matter of maps. There is only one, which 
represents Britain during the Norman period, England south of 
the Tees coloured red, and Northumberland and Durham marked 
in stripes with the somewhat mysterious explanation, “ Where 
Domesday boundary differs.” Difiers from what? we may ask. 
To return to our point, there certainly ought to have been a map 
of Normandy to assist the reader in following the account of the 
growth of the Terra Northmannorum. 

Mr. Hunt's subject is confined to the Normans ay so called 
—that is to say, the Northmen as modified under Romance in- 
fluence, the Northmen in their original Scandinavian home being 
left for detailed treatment in a future volume. But nevertheless 
he gives a prelimi sketch of their religious, political, and 
social institutions, and, in accordance with modern criticism, he 
distinguishes between the original Scandinavian mythology and 
the later religious system evolved by the sea-rovers when they had 
come in contact with Western civilization and with Christianity, 
“which tinged their religion before displacing it.” Perha 
the feature of the Northmen’s faith which has taken most hold 
of people’s imaginations is the rude paradise of Valhalla, and 
it will probably surprise many to be told that this belongs to the 
later and artificial religion rather than to the primitive. As there 
is to be a Scandinavian volume, we must not complain of the 
author's citing “the sagas” without further explanation, as if his 
readers knew all about them. He avows, indeed, that his book 
is “a series of short essays,” not a history of events; and he per- 
haps pushes rather far the liberty of allusion which is the privilege 
of the essayist when he says :—‘* Compare the battle of Mortemer, 
which was wholly en engagement of horsemen, and the charge of 
the knights at Senlac, and it will be evident that between the 
two events William found out how to use heavy cavalry.” As no 
details of the battle of Mortemer beyond these few words are 
given, this is in effect telling the pupil to go and read it up 
where he can. But on the whole Mr. Hunt has skilfully avoided 
the dangers of the essayist’s method, and has treated his subject 
in a manner which is broad without being indistinct. His book 
is no mere compilation. It shows at once familiarity with original 
agthorities me independence in dealing with modern ones. In 
his account of the settlement of Rolf he has been influenced by 
the destructive criticism of Mr. Howorth in the Archeologia, but 
not to the extent of following him in rejecting the accepted date 
for the Treaty of Clair-sur-Epte,911-12, which Mr. Hunt gives good 
reasons for retaining. Welamenttosay that he passes in a somewhat 
sceptical tone over the adventures of the young Duke Richard at the 
court of Lewis-from-beyond-Sea. It must be acknowledged that 
if the Norman historian—or rather the historian of the Normans 
—Dudo, was a romancer, he understood his craft. The famous 
story of the homage of Rolf is at any rate well imagined, and the 
same may be said of the perils and the escape of the child Richard, 
a fuscinating combination of the characters of Odysseus and a Babe 
in the Wood. Although acknowledging great obligations to Dr. 
Stubbs and Mr, Freeman, Mr. Hunt occasionally ventures to differ 
from them, as when he contests the opinion of the former as to the 


composition of the assembly of 1116, and that of the latter as to the | 


chivalrous character of William Rufus. He also questions the truth 
of the picture, drawn, if we remember aright, by the late Mr. Green, 
of the attitude of “ proud and even insolent defiance” of the Jews 
during the Norman period, and his remarks on this subject are well 
worthy of attention. His ecclesiastical passages are also especiall 
good, and so is the part where he deals with feudalism. We 
notice that he accepts the curfew-bell as an institution brought 
over by the Normans, though not as part of any intentional 
scheme of repressive tyranny. His concluding chapter on 
“Language, Literature, and Art” leads us naturally to the con- 
sideration of Professor Earle’s volume. 

Anglo-Saxon Literature is a delightful book in its way, and 
one which can hardly fail to interest both the scholar and the 
general reader. Within our present limits we cannot do more 
than call attention to a few of the most remarkable points. 
After the recent controversy which has been raised by the de- 
finition of Anglo-Saxon in the New English Dictionary, one 
naturally looks to see what sense Mr. Earle gives to the term. 
At first he appears to use it in its popular acceptation, as equivalent 
to Old-English ; but further on he explains that, “if used with 
technical exactness,” the term should serve to distinguish the 
later literature of South England from the earlier and purely 
Anglian literature of the North, The opening chapter deals 
mainly with the influence of the Latin literature upon this Anglian 
and Anglo-Saxon literature, and, though marred by occasional 
obscurity and affectation (as when we are told that “there is a 
fine forward movement in Cicero”), is throughout of great interest. 
The second chapter treats of ‘‘ The Materials ”"—MSS., inscriptions, 
and so forth—and gives an account both of the collections and the 
labours of Parker, Spelman, and the older school of antiquarians, 
and of more modern work, including the discovery of the Beowulf, 
and its transcription and publication by Thorkelin. Mr. Earle is 
beginnit to bes the ate of this splendid poem as late as the 

inning e tenth century, and suggests that its story ma 
have been derived from a Danish seains a8 sales time after the 
Peace of Wedmore. If this could be ascertained, there would be 
something curious in the poem’s thus touching at one end the wars 
of Alfred and Guthrum, and at the other the bombardment of 
Copenhagen, in which Thorkelin’s intended first edition of the 
Beowulf perished. It is with deference that we venture upon criticism 
of Professor Earle’s statements, but is it certain that, as he says, Gra: 
knew the poem df “The Fatal Sisters” only through the Latin 


In the recent biography of Gray by Mr. Gosse it is treated as a 
translation from the oie And when, after telling how and 
why AéZlfric stopped short in his translation of the Old Testament, 
he observes, “This the earliest recorded instance of a devout 
Christian withholding Scripture from the people for their good,” 
he must have forgotten that six centuries earlier Ulfilas is said to 
have similarly suppressed the Books of Kings as being of too 
pugnacious a tendency. The Chronicles are a subject which Mr. 
Earle has made specially his own, and we trust that he may succeed 
in teaching people to leave off talking abuut the “ Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle ” as if it was a single work by a single author. It is to 
be hoped also that if anywhere the notion still lingers that England 
had no literature before Chaucer, the publication of this excellent 
handbook may dispel it completely and for ever. 


FIVE BOOKS GF AMERICAN TRAVEL.* 


R. CARNEGIF’S account of his trip round the world was 
i! originally printed for private circulation; but the favour- 
able reception accorded to his American Four-in-Hand in Britain, 
and applications from many strangers who had heard of the 
private record of his longer journey, have induced him to give it 
to the public. Without having left the beaten track, or seen 
anything that has not often been described before, Mr. Carnegie 
has a happy knack of putting things in a new light, and hitting 
off in a few sentences the peculiarities and salient features of 
interest in each of the many places which he visited. Mr. Carnegi 
counsels all who can to follow his example and sail westw 
as this gives the traveller the prevailing winds in his favour, and 
also the various countries can be visited in months during which 
there is no extreme heat. The best time to start from San Francisco 
is early in September ; but Mr. Carnegie was not able to get there 
till six weeks later, and was consequently obliged to hurry over 
some of the Indian portion of his journey. He was much im- 
pressed by the loneliness of the Pacific as compared with the 
Atlantic pathway. The steamer was deeply laden with flour to 
supply the failure of the millet crop in China; thus America, 
from her boundless store, was feeding both Europe and the 
older races of the East. Japan alone was sufficient compensa- 
tion for the voyage; no other country proved as strange as 
imagination pictured it, while this was more so. Nothing there 
seemed calowlated to produce a feeling of reverence; the odour of 
the toy-shop pervaded everything. Art in Japan struck Mr. 
Carnegie as utilitarian; nowhere else were all articles of common 
use so artistic. The teeming population was supported, not by 
farming, but by gardening, such as we see in the neighbourhood 
of great cities. In Nagasaki Mr. Carnegie found the only con- 
siderable advance towards Christianizing a people which he saw 
in the East; here there were thirty-tive thousand professing 
Christians in a district where there were not a hundred foreign 
Christian families. There is now no established religion in Japan, 


_ and missionaries are regarded as harmless curiosities. The Post 


Office, after only ten years’ growth, carried ninety-five millions of 


| letters, &c., in 1881; and three millions of telegrams were trans- 


mitted in that year. The Empire of China is hailed by Mr. 
Carnegie as the oldest form of civilized government on earth. 
Japan has given the world nothing; while to China we owe the 
compass, gunpowder, porcelain, and printing. China carries 

rinciple of Home Rule to a greater extent even than the 

nited States do; and Mr. Carnegie instances the Celestial 
Empire as the only country where no general can ever attain 
the highest rank, which is conceded only to the successful 
scholar. Grand work was being done by the medical depart- 
ment of the missions; “the M.D. is the best pioneer of the D.D.” 
Mr. Carnegie points out the impossibility of France ever de- 
riving any advantage from her occupation of Cochin China. 
Passing Singapore, Mr. Carnegie approached India through 
Ceylon, and records the unequivocal success of the experiment 
of restoring their ancient village institutions to the people of 
that island. After touching at Madras he visited Oalcutta, and 
thence made his way through Benares, Lucknow, Agra, and 
Delhi to Bombay. While bearing testimony to the purity and 
ability of our Indian Civil Service, Mr, Carnegie thinks we 
occupy 2 false position in India, and wishes us well out of it, 
With Cairo Mr. Carnegie completed a tolerably comprehensive 
survey of the East; and, on reaching Catania, once more found 
himself at home within the bounds of civilization. One almost 
feels, on laying down his book, as if one had been round the 
world oneself. 

Life and Labour in the Far, Far West is the ewer of a tour 
in North America last year by Mr. W. Henry Barneby and two 
friends, made with the object of collecting information as 
farming and emigration, The party crossed the continent to San 
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Francisco, visited the Yosemite Valley, and, after a short excur- 
sion to the vine and orange-growing country of Southern California, 
went by seu to Victoria in Vancouver's Island. About three 
weeks were spent in British Columbia, during which Mr. Barneb: 
and his friends inspected several settlements on the island as w 
as on the mainland, including Burrard’s Inlet, the proposed 
terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway. They also made a 
trip up the Fraser River through the Cascade Mountains, where 
they saw the Em establishments and much magnificent 
forest scenery. Mr. Barneby thinks that the future prosperity of 
British Columbia must be derived from its mineral resources and 
its timber, rather than from agriculture. The climate is excellent, 
but the farming lands are not extensive, though a labourer or 
artisan would do well, as wages are extremely high. Women 
servants especially are at a premium; but the long journey out 
is most expensive. On leaving British Columbia the travellers 
steamed up Puget Sound, and crossed Washington Territory by 
rail to Portland in Oregon, but saw little of the country on account 
of forest fires. Thence they went westward by the Northern 
Pacific railroad to Missoula in Montana, where there was a gap of 
135 miles, since filled up. Two days’ jolting in a buggy took them 
across the Rocky Mountains to Helena, whence they followed the 
Northern Pacific railroad across Montana and Dakota to its start- 
ing-point at Glyndon in Minnesota, Montana and Dakota west of 
the Missouri is a stock-raising country unbroken by the plough. 
From Glyndon Mr. Barneby turned northwards up the River 
to Winnipeg, and there was fortunate enough to join a party 
starting westwards in the official car of the Mi of Canada 
Railway, which became their travelling home on an expedition 
through the North-West Territory. They were present at a large 
thering of Indians at Fort Qu’Appelle, and made excursions on 
* buck-board ” waggons to many settlements on the prairie. They 
travelled as far as the Canadian Pacific Railway then extended, to 
Calgary, on the s!opes of the Rocky Mountains, 840 miles west of 
Winnipeg. The rate at which the line was being constructed was 
marvellous—about three and a half miles a duy—but as much as six 
anda half had been completed between 44.M.and6p.m, On thereturn 
journey Mr. Barneby left the rail and drove for two days through 
the principal wheat-field of Manitoba, where he visited the 
Mennonite village settlements of Russian colonists. Speaking 
generally, Mr. Barneby found the worst farming on the best lands, 
not from lack of manure, which the land is too rich to require, 
but from want of fallowing and cleaning. The great drawback is 
the length of winter, when there is nothing to do except tend 
cattle and cut wood. Much information as to the varying capa- 
bilities of the soil in different districts is to be found throughout 
the book. It concludes with an attractive picture of the remote 
Kootenay Lake district, which enjoys a much milder climate than 
the rest of the North-West Territory. 

Mr. Edward Pierrepont accompanied his father, who a few 
years ago was the United States Minister in London, on a trip to 
the Pacific coast, and the territory recently acquired by Mr. 
Seward’s purchase from Russia. Mr. Pierrepont’s book is some- 
what crudely compiled from notes and statistics which he collected 
on the way, and he acknowledges that his remarks are often drawn 
from those of the eminent and intelligent men whom he met at 
the dinners and entertainments given to his father. Starting 
from New York, the first hundred pages are devoted to a record of 
the well-known journey through the Mormon territory to San 
Francisco, including a visit to the Yosemite and the Big Trees, 
Then, passing through the Golden Gate, they went by steamer to 
Astoria, at the mouth of the Columbia River, and made an ex- 
cursion to Portland in Oregon, and up the Willamette Valley to 
the present terminus of the railway which will soon connect 
Oregon with California. Returning to Portland, the party crossed 
Washington Territory by rail to Tacoma on Puget Sound, and 
thence by boat to Victoria or Vancouver's Island. There Mr. 
Pierrepont found himself on British territory, which fact causes 
him to display an almost childish jealousy, notwithstanding the 
English education which he advertises on his title-page. Mr. 
Pierrepont complains that, by what he calls a blunder in the 
treaty of 1846, the United States threw away a princely posses- 
sion, and allowed themselves to be severed from Alaska, while 
Great Britain has secured fine harbours on the Pacific, “ and will 
soon send her railway-cars to the great ocean, and dispute with us 
the trade of China and Japan, and the transcontinental traffic of 
North America.” Again and again Mr. Pierrepont recurs to the 
sore point,and emphasizes his remarks by maps showing how 
the United States are cut off from Alaska by British Columbia. 
The voyage from Vancouver's Island was made in a small coasting 
steamer which touched at the different fish-canning establish- 
ments; their course lay through the very imperfectly surveyed 
channels between the coast and the chain of islands which fringe 
it, as far as id Harbour—latitude 59° 12’—Mr. Pierrepont 
only visited the strip of coast which overlaps British America, south 
of Mount St. Elias, and did not go so far as the main portion of 
Alaska, He speaks of the glaciers which run down to the water's 
edge, and there break off into icebergs, and of the snow-clad moun- 
tains as surpassing those of Switzerland, while the deep and wave- 
less sea was the very perfection of summer yachting. Fish and 
lumber seem to be the only inexhaustible wealth of the coun- 
try; fur-bearing animals will disappear before the advance of 
civilization, though at present the fisheries pay six per cent. on 
the purchase-money given to Russia, Returning to Portland, Mr. 
Pierrepont and his father went by the Northern Pacific Railway, 
and crossed the Rocky Mountains as Mr. Barneby had done, but 


left the rail at Bozeman and turned south to visit the Yellowstone 
Park. This land of natural wonders is a square tract of about 
“\ miles long by fifty-five broad, in the north-west angle 
of Wyoming Territory, which has been reserved by Congress as a 
public pleasure-ground into which no railway is to be permitted 
to penetrate. As yet there is scarcely even a road, and the accom- 
modation is of the roughest. Mr. Pierrepont made the tour of the 
geysers, caiions, and waterfalls; and finished up by a shooting 
excursion in the Mountains, where he killed some “ big- 
gyre ground by Mr. Willi 
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Hardman, whose trip to America a: made as one of a 
conducted to the Yellowstone Park in a hotel train by Mr. Rufus 
Hatch, President of the Park Improvement Company. As Mr. 
Hardman and Mr. Pierrepont were in the Yellowstone country 
at the same time, and even met, their descriptions supplement 
each other. It was apparently Mr. Hardman’s first visit to 
America, as he gives in a somewhat naif way full details of little 

uliarities and differences which strike an English traveller. 
Hie notes the lack of cabs in New York, the wretched paving, the 
disfigurement caused by the telegraph-poles and elevated railways, 
the absence of the “ rough” element, and the love of decency and 
order, as shown in the fact that the great open squares are avail- 
able at all hours of day and night without offence to any one. 
Mr. Hardman commends the shortness of the entr’actes at the 
theatres, and the practice of the orchestra playing the audience 
out. He comments on the management of the hospitals and 
asylums, and calls attention to the fact that in America the 
workhouse is a place of punishment for minor offences, while 
the helpless, poor live in comfort at the almshouse. The 
care taken by the authorities to receive and find work for the 
immigrants on their landing at Castle Garden was a proof that 
the State is ready to stand to them in loco parentis. After the 
usual visit to Niagara and the stock-vards and grain-elevators of 
Chicago, Mr. Hardman joined there Mr. Hatch’s party of seventy 

rsons, all of whom were provided with luxurious board and 
odging in a special train, which formed their temporary home for 
three weeks. Arrived at the Yellowstone, they stayed at the 
Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel, near which Mr. Hardman witnessed 
the feat of catching a trout in one stream, and cooking it on the 
hook in the geyser alongside without shifting your position. On 
their return from a hurried tour of the Park, they met President 
Arthur and General Sheridan, who had also been roughing it in 
the American Wonderland. Rejoining their train, the 
started westward again, and were present at the laying of the 
first stone of the Capitol of Bismarck, in Dakota, by General 
Grant, at which ceremony they met “ Sitting Bull,” the chief of 
the Sioux Indians, the warrior who had once dared to declare 
war against the United States. To vary the return journey to 
New York, Mr. Hardman strongly recommends the Pennsylvania 
railroad, which takes one through the fine scenery of the 
Alleghanies. 

A different class of book to the foregoing narratives of travel is 
Hamilton’s Mexican Handbook. It aims at being a complete 
practical description of the Republic, both for the tourist and the 
man of business, No doubt it would be very useful to any one 
who contemplated going to Mexico with an eye to mining or 
railway speculation, which probably is the attraction for most 
American travellers; it is stuffed full of reports from all sources 
on mineral _— factories, and industrial establishments, 
together with endless statistics as to the productions and re- 
sources of the country, the state of trade, and lists of the 
business men in every town. But to the non-commercial tra- 
veller, or to the casual reader, it is about as interesting as a 
page of Bradshaw, mixed up with the prospectuses of a dozen 
mining companies. Perhaps the most interesting information to 
Englishmen is the description of the Iron Mountain of Durango, a 
vast mass of nearly pure iron on the surface of the ground, which, 
it is stated, would, if properly worked, not only enable Mexico to 
dispense with importing any iron for her railways, but would 
supply all the foundries of both hemispheres for centuries to come. 
If there be no exaggeration here, the Cerro de Mercado will turn 
out to be more valuable than all the gold and silver mines of the 
Republic. The book is badly got up, is full of misprints, and has 
neither maps nor index. 


HEALTHY HOUSES.* 


a teaching has by slow degrees succeeded in impress- 
ing upon the public the importance of healthy houses; but 
most of us are rather hazy in our notions of what constitutes a 
healthy house, and still more of us find it impossible to obtain all 
the conditions which we know to be necessary to healthiness, 
Builders have, no doubt, greatly improved our dwellings within 
the past ange wong but they leave much still to be desired. 
As a class, they have neither the acquaintaice with sani- 
tary science, nor the skill to carry out its pts, which 
might fairly be expected from them. It must be remembered, 
however, that builders are only tradesmen who, like all other 
tradesmen, try to buy in the cheapest market and sell in the 
dearest. They will not, therefore, incur expense in sanitation, 
unless the public is prepared to pay for their labours, and the 
public will do that only when they are fully educated in sanitary 


* Hints to Househunters and Householders. By Ernest Turner, F.R.1.B.A. 
London: B. T. Batsford. 
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science. Every contribution, then, to the knowledge of what 
ought to be looked for in our houses is to be welcomed; and, 
on this principle, we would introduce our readers to a little 
volume written for the National Health Society by Mr. Ernest 
Turner, a well-known sanitary architect and engineer. The 
work is not a treatise on sanitation, Neither is it a manual of 
ractice. It is intended for the general reader, and is entirely 
ree from the technicalities which are so great a stumbling 
block in his path. At the same time Mr. Turner is not guilty 
of the absurdity of attempting to make every man his own 
sanitary engineer. He knows too well that professional assist- 
ance in these matters is indispensable. But the hints for all that 
are very thorough in their range. They touch upon every subject 
the householder needs to pay attention to; they bear the mark of 
sound sense and thorough competence; and they are written in 
plain, simple language that every one can understand. 

When building or looking for a house, one of the most im- 
portant considerations is the situation. The foot of a hill is 
always unhealthy; the top of a hill iscold. The best situation, 
then, is the slope of a hill, and as near the top as is consistent 
with the obtaining of shelter. But it is essential that the right 
slope should be chosen. The north-east side exposes the occu- 
pants to the coldest winds that blow, while it shelters them 
from the warmth and light of the sun. The ideally best situa- 
tion is the southern slope of a not very. steep hill. If a 
hill is too steep, the house can hardly fail to be cold and 
damp. Hardly less important than the situation of the house 
is the aspect of the several rooms. A dining-room, for example, 
should not face westwards, nor should a drawing-room, if there 
is only one, look to the east. A bedroom, again, to be used 
in the summer and to which the occupant retires early, should 
not front westward; while the person who does not retire to rest 
till the morning should avoid a bedroom into which the early 
morning sun pours straight. Every one, however, cannot secure 
the ideally best situation; but all can avoid the near neighbourhood 
of lakes, ponds, and stagnant streams, as well as of woodlands 
with their carpets of decaying leaves. Having secured the best 
situation to be had, the next point to consider is the soil, which 
clearly should be neither damp nor poisonous. Reference to a 
geological map is not enough, for dry gravel may have been carted 
away and replaced by deleterious rubbish. Or the soil, though 
criginally wholesome, may have been poisoned by predecessors or 
neighbours. Or, lastly, the house may be damp because of bad 
construction. For the various and ingenious ways in which a 


building intended for habitation may be rendered deadly, as well | ‘ 
_ advance of Sir John Moore on the French 


as for the several remedies, we must refer the reader to Mr. 


Turner's little volume. It will be found by no means lacking | 
_ the British into a disastrous retreat. Near Benavente 600 Chasseurs 


in interest. Most persons, we venture to think, will learn with 
surprise that the walls of an ordinary eleven-roomed house may 
absorb and retain 17,000 gallons of water. Upon the subject of 
water-supply we need not dwell. Of all the parts of the question 
before us, it is, perhaps, the best understood. Neither need we 
insist upon the importance of proper and effectual drainage. As 
respects it, the best that the house-huuter or householder can do 
is to consult a competent sanitary engineer. 

Having secured a well-situated, well-built, and well-drained 
house, the next point to consider is the ventilation and warming. 
How to get rid of foul air, and how to obtain a sufficient supply 
of fresh air without causing draughts or making the room too cold, 
are —_ which baffle the ingenuity of most householders. 
Mr. Turner suggests that, where a house is being newly built, the 
most satisfactory way of getting rid of foul air is to make a 
large aperture in the ceiling, opening into an air-tight zinc chamber 
between the ceiling and the Hoor above, which shall communicate 
straight with the chimney, and thus carry off the foulair. In the 
case of an old house, the best means, all things considered, is to 
make an opening into the breast of the chimney. For obtaining 
a sufficient supply of fresh air the window is, of course, the first 
and most obvious means; and Mr. Turner suggests various in- 
genious methods of admitting air through the window withcut 
causing unpleasant draughts. But still the window will have to 
be closed at certain seasons, and then his suggestion is to convey 
air from the outside to a warming chamber at the back of the 
fireplace, and introduce the warm air from this chamber into the 
room. We cannot afford space to explain fully how this is to be 
done ; but if the reader will consult Mr. Turner's little volume he 
will obtain all the information that he needs, 


FROM CORUNNA TO SEVASTOPOL.* 


N view of our defenceless condition as a nation, any attempt at 
popularizing military literature should be welcomed as tending 

to enlighten the public; for only by its wider diffusion can our 
perils be made clear to all, and the necessity enforced, before it be 
too late, of arming on a scale commensurate with the interests at 
stake. All who wish their country well and are versed in mili- 
tary affairs should combine to propagate information which might 
lead the masses to acquiesce cheerfully in the sacrifices needful 
for security. Colonel Whinyates has, we believe, contributed 
to this great cause by means of this book. It contains the 


©: : the History of C Battery, A Brigade 


Sevastopol 
late C b Horse Artillery. By Colone late 
RA, Commenting the Baie? London: W. H. ‘Allen & Co. 


history of the troop of Horse Artillery which he lately com- 
manded, related in connexion with that of his branch of the 
service generally, from its formation in 1793 down to the present 
time. Its chief episodes, the Corunna campaign and that before 
Sevastopol, were both breakdowns, though from different causes. 
Both were illustrated by extraordinary courage and devotion on 
the part of our soldiers; and the details of both may be recon- 
sidered with advantage at the present juncture. 

Field artillery—that is to say, guns horsed for the sake of 
mobility, and subdivided into units convenient for pur of 
manceuvre and administration—is one of the latest ucts of 
military science. Though cannon is said to have been used at 
Crecy, no steps were taken for rendering it really effective in the 
field till the age of Gustavus Adolphus. Before this it was looked 
upon as a mere baggage-train; was not subdivided into batteries, 
and was drawn by hired horses and oxen in charge of peasant 
drivers. Since the last could not be relied upon under tire, all 
changes of position when in action were necessarily made by 
hand. But during the Thirty Years’ War, that greatest of 
Swedish kings provided his army with light iron 4-pounders, 
drawn by two horses, whose mobility rendered them superior 
to the heavier metal of his adversaries. At the same time he 
introduced cartridges, the powder having hitherto been deposited 
within the bore by means of an iron ladle, a slow and dan- 
gerous process. Frederic the Great first divided his artillery 
into batteries, the draught-horses ridden postilion-wise, and the 
gunners mounted—the latter feature being distinctive of horse 
artillery; in the ordinary field batteries they walk, or, during a 
rapid movement, ride on the zup-carriages. No horse artillery was 
organized in this country till January 1793, when a couple of 
troops were formed in view o! the impending rupture with France. 
In 1794 was raised the Driver Corps, to replace the yokels in 
smock-frocks who disliked the smell of gunpowder. The distinc- 
tion between gunners and drivers was maintained until 1822, 
when they were enlisted indiscriminately ; but the experiences of 
the Crimean War and Indian Mutiny taught us to revert to the 
original system. 

Troop saw its first active service during the Irish rebel- 
lion of 1798. It fought at Vinegar Hill, and a regret inci- 
dentally expressed by the author partially explains why Orange- 
men in Ireland manifest a certain amount of bitterness. After 
their victory, the Royal troops occupied Wexford, but too late, for, 
“had they arrived a day svoner, they would have saved ninety- 
seven Protestants who were cruelly butchered on the bridge.” 
The Corunna campaign was the next experience—the masterly 

of communication, 
and the ever-memorable counter-stroke of Napoleon which forced 


of the Imperial Guard forded the Esla and attacked our picquets, 
but were repulsed, leaving their leader, Lefebre-Vesnouettes, in our 
hands. Sir John Moore presented him with an Indian tulwar, 
very richly adorned, in exchange for his sword; but the gallant 
Frenchman was much dejected by his captivity, saying that 
“ Bonaparte never forgave the unfortunate.” During the ascent 
of a steep mountain near Lugo, casks containing 25,000. in 
dollars were cast over a precipice to ease the transport, and 
during the scramble which ensued (among the camp followers 
only) the wife of the master-tailor of the 52nd pen | an ample 
share of the spoil. But the poor woman did not live to enjoy 
fortune. Embarking at Corunna, she fell from the boat into 
the sea, and sank, literally like a shot, owing to the weight of 
dollars she carried sewn into her dress. 

The parsimony of the years which followed the pacification of 
1815 isalmost incredible. Not only were the troops of horse artil- 
lery broken up till their number was reduced to seven, but their 
establishment was diminished to four guns per troop, of which 
only two were horsed. At the time of the Chartist nots in 1848 
there were no more than ten guns of horse artillery in England, 
and these were unprovided with ammunition-waggons, whilst the 
field batteries were almost extinct. An augmentation to four 
horsed guns per troop was at once sanctioned, and in 1853 Lord 
Hardinge got them increased to six, just in time for the outbreak 
of war with Russia. In the glories and miseries of that war 
C Troop bore an illustrious part, and personal reminiscences of 
these form the bulk of the volume. During the battle of the Alma 
O Troop contrived to work round to the left and occupy a com- 
manding position on the left flank of the Russian infantry, then in 
full retreat. The range was 700 yards, and the brass eagles on their 
helmets were distinctly visible as the men turned to gaze at the 
unexpected foe. The sight of hostile guns unlimbering and open- 
ing tire is a severe trial for defeated troops; yet these steady 
battalions kept their dressing as if on parade whilst the missiles 
from eighteen guns were tearing through their ranks. The 
dash and enterprise of the Russian cavalry was, however, not on 
a par with the disciplined bravery of the infantry. This fact was 
conspicuous at the battle of Balaclava, when they attacked the 
Heavy Brigade, for they several times checked the pace and so 
allowed our regiments to burst in upon them at speed. Duri 
this action a Circassian volunteer accompanied C Troop and shot 
arrows at the Russians. Undue space is, we think, allotted to 
the charge of the Light Brigade, and controversies which ori- 
ee therefrom, but otherwise the pages of this work are full 
of interest. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE second series of M. Emile Montégut’s (1) collection of 
essays on literary and artistic persons who have gone over to 
the majority during the present generation differs from the first 
in having less immediate attraction of subject. The essays are 
shorter and, with one exception, on persons of much less im- 
rtance. But there is no less room—there is indeed even more— 

t the display of the critic’s own powers. In the notice of such 
a man as Charles Gleyre-—who is, we suspect, almost unknown to 
Englishmen who are not professed students of art, and not very 
well known even to those who are—M. Montégut’s remarkable 
suppleness and fineness of appreciation, his faculty of good 
writing which is never merely tine writing, and that architectonic 
sense which always makes his critical studies individual pieces 
of finished work, and not collections of remarks in which the 
critic fills the number of pages and sheets allotted to him and then 
lays down his pen, display themselves excellently. Nor is our 
appreciation of some of the essays in the book marred by the fact 
that we cannot quite agree with them. 

We have no doubt that the late M. Saint-René Taillandier was 
a person of good knowledge and strict probity, an agreeable 
colleague, and an estimable man. But we must frankly confess 
that we have never read anything of his (and we have read many 
things) which suggested any other character than that of the 
respectable Philistine of education. Fromentin, as a writer, also 
appears to us to be over-valued, though M. Montégut is cer- 
tainly not alone in the over-valuation, and though with his 
usual critical acumen he makes some very damaging admissions 
in reference to his subject. As to Maurice and Eugénie de 
Guérin (or rather we should say Maurice, for Eugénie was 
really a very juteresting person), it is not for Fnglishmen to 
throw stones at M. Montégut for extolling them. Some enter- 
prising publisher should bind up his and Mr. Arnold's essays 
together; they would make charming reading; and somebody 
might venture to prefix a short introduction, dealing with the 
causes which make Maurice de Guérin so attractive to some 
persons of great distinction, and so intensely irritating to other 
persons who, if of less distinction, may not unjustly boast of 
possessing some catholicity and perhaps a little accomplishment 
of taste. We bave purposely postponed the chief essay of the book 
for notice last. It is on hms and almost the only fault we 
have to find with it is that it was written during Gautier's 
lifetime, and is therefore necessarily incomplete. Few writers 
are more of a pierre de touche than Gautier, because is it not 
only necessary to admire him, but it is necessary to admire him 
in the right way and for the right things. It is almost need- 
less to say that M. Montégut does not go wrong; that he 
is far from supposing, as some dull persons do, that Gautier 
was a brainless and soulless word-juggler. His study is full of 
the sharply defined and absolutely satisfactory views of the 
subject which no French critic furnishes in greater number. 
But it is, as we have said, somewhat imperfect in its range of 
mitter, and, except as a tour de force, it is a little injured by the 
fact that it was written for the Moniteur at the very time when 
Gautier was the Moniteur’s best contributor. 

M. Gabriel Charmes, whose life, as all men know, is made a 
burden to him by the presence of the English in Egypt, has fished 
out the record of the expedition of a certain Count Stanislas 
Russel, a captain in the French navy during 1859 and 1860, to 
the Negus of Abyssinia (2). Captain Russel, as his name shows, 
was of English extraction, and his family seem to have been 
refugees of the Commonwealth time. But, if he had been able 
to “make his proofs” of pure French blood from the days 
of Charlemagne, he could not have served the god Chauvin 
with more devoutness. The wicked conduct of England in 
annexing foreign places, and the urgent necessity that France 
should annex as many foreign places as possible, seem to have 
been the good Captain’s two main ideas, “ Oeces acquisitions, sont- 
elles légales? Sont-elles réconnues de l'Europe ?” writes he some- 
where plaintively, having very shortly before told us how, in the 
most adroit and secret way in the world, he had negotiated an 
annexation or two from the Abyssinians without inquiring too 
narrowly whether the Abyssinians had any power to grant it, 
and had sent off the news under half a dozen covers to France. 
The Captain's supposed prize was Zoulla, at the bottom of the 
Bay of Massowah, and M. Charmes thinks that perhaps the claim 
might be raked up. We have certainly seen others of the kind 
“resurrected” of late. Poor Captain Russel, it seems, died in 
1862 of yellow fever at Vera Cruz, exclaiming, “ La marine meurt 
pa se plaint pas,” which M. Charmes thinks an expression 

lime. 

The slice of France with which a fresh issue of the Guides- 
Joanne (3) now before us deals, is one of the least visited by Eng- 
lishmen, though it ought to be one of the most interesting to them. 
Of striking scenery it has not very much to recommend it, the 
most curious feature being the chain of islets from Noirmoutier to 
Oléron. But in archeological, historical, and literary attraction it 
“> to few. The cities of Poitiers, Limoges, Angouléme, and 

Rochelle, the district of the Bocage, with its undying memories 


(1) Nos morts contemporains. Par Emile Montégut. Deuxitme série. 
Paris: Hachette. 
(2) Une mission en Abyssinie. Par le Comte Stanislas Russel. Paris: 


(3) Guides-Joanne—De la Loire dla Gironde, Paris: Hachette. 


of heroism and loyalty, the castle of La Rochefoucauld, the abbey 
of Brantéme, the battle-fiekds of Coutras and Moncontour, the 
Basque Roads; the Cognac region, where they still sell brandy, if 
they do not grow it; Lusignan, with its curious mixture of his- 
torical and agrarian associations; great part of Rabelais’s country— 
all these are contained in the district between Tours and Bordeaux, 
and they all help to form the matter of a guide-book as capitally 
arranged as M. Joanne’s Guides usually have been. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Tas Servian War is by this time such ancient history that it 
is in a fair way to become interesting again, and so English 
readers may age y enjoy being reminded of all they used to be 
told daily while the fighting was actually going on. If so, we 
can recommend Dr. Wright's Adventures in Servia (W. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.) to their attention. It will do no more than 
recall old recollections ; for the Doctor's experiences were those of 
fifty others at the same time; and all of them have been told. 
To be sure the author gives us the history of an unfortunate love 
affair of his own; but neither does that look very new. Dr. 
Wright, who was a volunteer and a medical student, started away 
to Servia with a friend—also a volunteer and medical student— 
both intent on seeing as much field-hospital work and fighting as 
they could. He himself was very techy as far as the fighting 
went, and got under fire more than once. Like most other ob- 
servers, he found the Servians much more -natured than 
valiant, and about equally dirty and lazy. He gives the same 
report as others of the courage and high-handed ways of the 
Russian volunteers. By the confession of a friend, Dr. Farquhar 
Bernard, who edits the book, Dr. Wright's adventures have been 
a little embellished, which is a pity, for what we take to be the 
embellishments, the romantic incidents, and the too frequent 
jocularity, are far from adding to the value of the book. 

Mr. Bennet Burleigh, “ war correspondent, now of the London 
Daily Telegraph, formerly Central News,” publishes his account of 
the last of our little wars under the title of Desert Warfare 
(Chapman & Hall). It is little more than a reprint of his letters 
written at the time, with the addition of a sketch of the Mahdi, a 
narrative of Baker Pasha’s defeat, and some geographical details 
about the Soudan “ borrowed,” as Mr. Burleigh says, “ from 
various sources.” His book is illustrated by some maps, and he 
reprints a number of official despatches. It will be seen that 
Desert Warfare will not add anything of Samay - value to the 
history of our campaign against Osman Digna. Still, it gives a 
spirited and, as far as we can judge, fairly accurate sketch of the 
struggle, and is worth reading. Here and there are a few touches 
of the true war correspondent kind, as, fur instance, when Mr. 
Burleigh tells us how he consulted with some officer during the 
action at Tamasi as to what ought to be done, On the whele, 
however, he seems to be less inclined than some members of his 
profession to forget that he was there to report, and not to com- 
mand the British army. 

Mr. R. Richards has so much of our sympathy when he ex- 
presses his “utter abhorrence of the mischief worked in South 
Africa under the rule of Mr, Gladstone” that we wish we could 

ise his book. Unfortunately Ow Voyage (London: Walker 
t Co.; Pietermaritzburg: Pearse & Co.; Port Elizabeth : 
B. D. Godlonton) must condemned as very tough reading. 
There is far too much of it; there are too many episodes in the 
shape of discussions of rather elementary questions of morals. and 
the well-worn temperance business, and altogether there is too much 
small beer. Besides, Mr. Richards has chosen to give us what he 
has to say in dialogue—the most hopelessly difficult of all prose 
forms to handle in a satisfactory way. 

Hard Battles for Life and Usefulness (Sonnenschein & Co.) is 
by the Rev. Hillocks his auto- 

iography, some suggestions for dealing with the very poor 
districts of London. The story of Mr. Hillocks’s life is one which 
is happily not uncommon among us; the story, that is, of a man 
who has fought his way up in spite ef innumerable obstacles, The 
practical suggestions at end are entitled to careful considera- 
tion, if only because they are made by one who thoroughly under- 
stands the subject. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.'s edition of The Fate of Mans- 
field Humphreys is very prettily bound and nicely printed on 
excellent paper. The book deserved this treatment at the hands 
of an American publisher ; for it is a remarkably fine specimen of 
a large section of American literature. Mr, R. G. White's Fate of 
Mansfield Humphreys ; with the Episode of Mr, Washington Adams 
in England, and an Boston: Houghton, Mifllin, & Co.) 
is already well enough known here, and needs no further criticism. 
The “ Apology” has all the distinguishing marks of American 
tic literature. It is full of assertions that Americans (if 

. White will excuse this use of the word) are more English 
than the English, and are very superior in every way ; also it con- 
tains many haughty declarations of contempt for our opinion, 
mixed with ludicrous proofs of thinness of skin and fidgetty 
vanity. We are sorry to see that some Englishmen have beon con- 
siderably upset by Mr. White's rubbish. 

Dr. G. Sentifion, of Barcelona, sends us a copy of his treatise 
on the Cholera yee Barcelonesa), which is naturally the 
object of a good deal of attention in Spain at the present 
moment. The Doctor shows a respect for foreign opinion in his 
treatise which should be of excellent example to his countrymen. 
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Mr. Cornelius Nicholson, F.G.S., F.S.A., publishes a pamphlet | 
on The Work and Workers of the British Association for the 


Advancement of Science (Sampson Low & Co.) It is “ designed 
chiefly for the information of the afliliated Associates in British 
America.” 

One Year's Preventive and Rescue Work is the title of a 
profusely illustrated pamphlet containing an account of the exer- 
tions of Mr. George Hatton’s Society for the Assistance of Dis- 
charged Criminals, published by himself. It gives an account of 
what is being done to help these people when they are capable of 
being helped to win an honest livelihood. 

Messrs. De la Rue & Co. have brought out a “Swift” reservoir 
pen-holder, which is an improvement on their improved anti- 
st ylograph. It writes easily and smoothly, and has this great 

vantage, that any nib can ut into the holder and used with- 
out any special preparation or adjustment. 

We have to notice No. III. of Mr. Harvey J. Philpot's Series of 
Diet Rolls for Special Diseases. It is devoted to “dyspepsia, or 
indigestion,” and gives a number of instructions as to the proper 
food for people who suffer from this plague, and some rules for 
their treatment of themselves generally. No. 12 of an Illustrated 
Catalogue of the Luxembourg Gallery, edited by M. F. G. Dumas 
(Chatto & Windus), has been sent us. It is uniform with the 
yearly Catalogue of the Salon. 

Our list of new editions include a fourth of Mr. C. Howard's 
Roads of Englund and Wales, a guide-book for cyclists, tourists, 
and travellers, supplied with an elaborate map (Letts, Son, & Co.) ; 
a second edition of the Rev. H. N. Ellacombe’s Plant Lore and 
Garden Craft of Shakespeare (Satchell & Co.; sold by Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.); an enlarged edition of Mr. Tuer’s Quads for 
Authors, Editors, and Devils, very prettily got up (Field & Tuer) ; 
a second edition, also very pretty, of “EK. V. B.’s” Days and 
Hours in a Garden (Elliot Stock); a cheap standard edition of 
Mr. Jeaffreson’s Real Lord Byron (Hurst & Blackett); railway 
editions of Ayala’s Angel, by Anthony Trollope (Ward & Lock), 
and Lady Sefton’s Pride (J. & R. Maxwell). We have also 
received the twenty-second annual edition of The Royal Guide to 
the London Charities (Chatto & Windus), and the first annual issue 
of a Year-book of the Scientific and ed Societies of Great 
Britain and Ireland (Griflin & Co.) 


NOTICE, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The ADVERTISEMENT DeparTMENT has been REMovEeD from 388 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart, 
33 Sournampion Srrerr, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


FRANCE, 


Copies of the Saturpay Revinw may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Formertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, and 
59 Rue d'’Antibes, Cannes. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Sarorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d., 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Boycn, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B. F.Srevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London, International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


The Saturpay Review ts duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the SatourDaY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Satorpay REVIEW may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher,at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Now ready, VOLUME LVIL., bound in cloth, price 16s, Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s, each, Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d, each, May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


Copies of the Sarunpay Review Bill of Contents will be’ Sor- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
tn Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d, 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,500, Juty 26, 1884. 


After the Demonstration. 
France. The American Presidency. 
Cowboy Poker. Egypt. Australians at Lord’s. 
Burglars. Liberty and Property Defence League. 
Artistic Ignorance. The Chantrey Fund. 
Attack and Defence. 


Marbles. All Among the Hop-poles. 

The Battle of Shrewsbury. Restoration of Westminster Half. 
Three Bishops of Jerusalem. The Greeley Expedition. 
London Italians. The British Museum Report. 

Smoke Abatement. | American Comedians in London. 
The Wages Disputes. 


Ancient and Modern Britons. 

Three Novels. Palfrey’s Compendious History of New England. 
Shakspeariana and Anti-Shakspeariana. The Census of the Panjab. 
Summer. The Principles and Practice of Electric Lighting. 
Historical and Literary Handbooks of the 8.P.C.K. 

Five Books of American Travel. Healthy Houses. 
From Corunna to Sevastopo/. French Literature. 

New Books and Reprints. 


London : Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LYCEUM. Sole Lessee and Manager —Mr. Henry Irvine. 


TWELFTH NIGIIT, every Evening, at 8.15. 
Malvolio, Mr. HENRY IRVING. Viola, Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
“¢Twelfth Nicht’ is not inferior in attractiveness to any former Shakespearian revival 
the Lyceum. the house being crowded from floor to ceiling ony night.” aad 


Morning Post, 21, 
Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst), open Ten to Five. duly 


nad (THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 

PICTURE, completed afew days before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 
GALLEKY,35 New Bond Street, with * Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” and his other great 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


PINE ART GLASS, DECORATIVE PAINTING, MOSAICS, 
EDWARD FRAMPTON, Artist. Studio and Office, 52 Buckingham Palaee Road, 
London, 5.W. Designs free. Reference to Works given. 


Me. WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN will (D.V.) be in London 
in November, and ready to make engagements for EVENING LECTURES on the 
Philosophy.—Address, care of Mr. David Bogue, 3 St. Martin's 


D EAF MUTES TAUGHT to SPEAK and UNDERSTAND 
SPEECH on the ORAL SYSTEM. Thorough Education and a Happy Home ensured. 
LESSONS in LIP-READING to Adults or Children, who, thouzh possessing Speech, have 
lost Hearing through illness or from other cause, and who can be taugut to Converse by Word 
of Mouth with fluency. Residence if desired. 
DEFECTS OF SPEECH TREATED, Highest References. 


Address, Miss Howk, 3 Notting Hill Square, London, W. 


| J NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES. 
The COUNCIL will appoint in September next : 
(a) LECTURER in WELSH, at £200 per annum. Must be able to teach Greek and Latin. 
(6) LECTURER in BIOLOGY, at £200 per annum. 
wi ications om = copies of Testimonials) to be sent to the undersigned, on or before 


W. CADWALADR DAVIES, Secretary and Registrar. 


Bangor, July 17, 1884. 
FELSTED SCHOOL, ESSE X.—Founded 1564, 


‘cad- Me 
the Honours gained 1873-1 


ERSEY.—VICTORIA COLLEGE. NEXT TERM begins 


on Tuesday, September 16. Tuition, £8 to £14. Board, 43 and 53 Guineas. Principal— 
R. H CHAMBERS. late Scholar of C.C.C. Oxiurd.” 


LEAMINGTON COLLEGE.—The COLLEGE meets again 


on Thursday, Septembér 18.Apply to the 


. LAWRENCE'S CLASSES (for GI eareg, 
M Wimbledon Part, will RLS), F ci Ad 
three resident Pupils. For particulars apply to Mrs. LAW RENCE. 


N EUVENHEIM COLLEGE, HEIDELBERG. 
Head-Master—Rey. F. ARMITAGE, M.A., First-Class Classical Tripos, 
late Modern Language Master at Cliiton College. 

Second Mavter—R. ALLPRESS, M.A., ‘Trin. Coll., Cambridve. assisted by seven resident 
French and German Masters. BOYS prepared for Sandhurst and Woolwich, for Public 
School and Uni ities, or for C life. Large Football and Cricket Ground, Fives 
Court. English diet. German spoken. References to Dean of Westminster, President of 
Trinity Co.ieze, Oxford, or to Parents of Boys in the School. 

J UNIOR SCHOOL tor Boys under Ten, Indian References. 


ASSISTAN T EDITOR, Leading Provincial Daily (Conserva- 

tive), desires ENGAGEMENT in London or abroad as Editor, Assistant Editor, 
Manager, Leader- Writer, or Foreign Correspondent (resident or special). Practised writer. 
Experienced traveller and linguist. Address, R. J. L., care of Adams & Francis, Advertising 
Agents, 59 Fieet Street, E.C. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
TUROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. i vunded A.p._1868, Cash Prices; no extra charge for time given. Large, useful 
Stok to select from. Illustrated priced Catalogue. with Terms, ; ost free.—248, 249, and 250 
Tottenham Court Road, and 19, 20, and 21 M 1 Street, W. Estabiished 1962. 
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AS WANTED. ache following cases, for which the 

ve been unable to "obtain the required 

urces, are KECOMMEN ‘DED by the Counell of the 

received for will be at once acknowled, will _be spent without 

deduction in their relief. Cheques, &c., be made pay: ‘we C8. Loca, Secretary, 
Buckingham Street, W. 


11,722. It is desired be raise £10 to grant a pension of 10s. a week to an old man, a pom. 
has long been suffering from cancer, his wife. For some years he has 
at a shop, and his wife earned a little at tailoring, but he is now seriously ili requires 
all her attention. H employer has promised 3. anda has promised ls. 
week. The couple have been in better 


11.897. £7 required to keep a girl of ten, whose father has just Goi, erty a widow and six 
children under sixteen, at a Home, where she will be trained for The Guardians are 
taking the two youncest child:en conditionally on the the girl. With these 
her hands the nother will be lay to geta living. The father was a res: le mill- 
wright, and in the Eugineers’ Union, but all assistance from the latter ceased with his death, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE commences on October 1. Intro- 
<ductory Lecture at Four p.m. by Dr. W. R. GoWERS. 
The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE Cusinding 
the Indian Schoo! and the Department of Applied > cierce and Technology, and of the Fine 
Arts) begins on October 2. Introductory Lecture at Three P.M. »y.Professor C. T. NewrTos,C.B. 
Instruction is provided for Women in Arts, Laws, and Science. 
Prospectuses, and Reyulations relating to Exhipitions, &c. (value £2,000), may be obtained 
from the Colles . Gower Street, W.C. 


The Examinations for Andrews Entrance Prizes (Languages ard Selene, and for Medical 
and (Gilchrist) Engivecring Entrance Exhibitions, begin September 25, 

The SCHOOL RE-OPENS September 23. 

The College is close to the Gower Street Station. 

TALFOURD RD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 
Pi LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
Mile End, E.—The SESSION 1881-85 will commence on Wednesday. Octuber 1 iat, 

yz Probationers’ Prizes. will be distributed 
M.P., accompanied by the Li 


the Prizes for the past Session, and the Nursin 
the Right, Hon. the LORD MAYOR 
There will be 2 Conversazione. to which all pust and present Students are invi 
YOURE ENTRANCE SCHOL, ARSIIPS, valve £60, £40, £30, £20, will be offered for com- 
tion at the end of Scytember to new Students. Fees tor Lectures and Hospital Practice, 
Guineas in one payment. or 100 Guiness in three instalments. Ali Resident and other 
es Appointments are free, and the holders of all the Resident Appointments are‘provided 
ith rooms and board entirely free of expense. The Resident Appointments consist of Five 
HousesPhy siciancies. Five House-Surgeonries, and One Accoucheurship ; Dressers and 
‘Two Maternity — also reside in the ilospital. Special entries may be made fur Medical 
and Surgical practice. The London Uospital is now _in direct communication by rail and 
tram with all parts uf the Met y anc the M istrict, East Lone South- 
Eastern Radways have stations within a minute's walk of the pene and Coli ege. 
For Prospectus and particulars apply personally or by letter 
E. SCOTT, Warden, 
HOSPITAL 


Mie End, 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 


THOMAS’S 
a of 1884-85 will commence on October 1, when an Introductory 
ENCE Rispon Bexyetr, M.D., F.R.S., at Three P.M. 
ENTRANCES SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £100 and’ £60 respectively, open to 
au first-year Students, wiil be offered for cormpetit: tion. ¢ Examination will be held on 
Jetober 6, 7, and 8, and the subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with eiher Botany or 
Zoology at the option of Candidates. 
an ial Classes are heid throughout the year for the “ PRELIMINARY yo! alee ” 
“INTERMEDIATE M.B.” Examinations of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON 

mall Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra charge. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerabie value are atthe Sessional E fh 
tions, as also several Medals. 

The Fees may be paid in one cum or by inteinente, Entries may be mate to Lectures or 
to — Practice, and special arrangem ade for Students entering into their 
secon went years; also for Dental and for Qualified Practitoners. 

Several Medical Practitioners and Private Families residing in the neiznbouriood 


ts idence 
Sceretary's Office. 
Pros and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GkornGE 


W. M. ORD, Dean. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 
Surgeons of England, writes: “ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 
aud most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and 
agreeable of balms for the skin.” 

SOLD BVERYwWHERE. 
GREAT FIRE IN SCOTLAND. 


14 of MILNERS’ FIRE and THIEF-RESISTING SAFES protected the Books, &c. 
of 14 Firms who-e p were d yed in the Great Fire at Glasgow. 


MILNERS’ SAFES secured the only GOLD MEDAL at the CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. 
MILNERS’ SAFES, the Best and Cheapest Safeguard 
against FIRE and THIEVES. 

MILNERS’ SAFE COMPANY, LIMITED, 28 Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
CALCUTTA EXIIIBITION, 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


CEYLON CHOCOLATE. 


Cocoa on recently in the 
and refined sugar, flavoured with Vanilla, 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


CHEAP LIGHTING FOR COUNTRY PLACES 
WITHOUT GASWORKS. 


por TABLE APPARATUS SUPPLIED for any number of 
Lights, suitable for Lighting and Heating Mansions, Churches, Public Halls, 
Railway Stations, Private Ilouses, &c., and for all Cooking 
The machine stands on a small space of ground, averaging about a 

. The light is brilliant, most a pertectly from all 


FRY’S 


COCOA. 


square yard. 

chemical impurities. Has been used in many country 
houses fer many — past. Requires no mechanical “skill, for working. Sitver 
Medal awarded at the Tevemnctions) Gas Exhibition, 1883. 


Estimates and all particulars, with numerous Testimonials, sent on application to 


KIRKHAM, HERSEY. & CLARK, ENGINEERS, 15 GREAT GEORGE 
STREET, WESTMINSTER, . 


| Captain DOUGLAS GALTON, C.B. 


receive 
and supervision, and a register of approved lodgings is kept in the | 


PUBLIC MEMORIAL 


TO THE LATE 


WILLIAM SPOTTISWOODE. 


_ PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


fact is recognized that the late SrorriswoopE 

rendered great services to science, but his memory is no less 
revered for the amiability which ever distinguished him, and for 
the singular truthfulness and simplicity of his mind and character. 
Mr. Spottiswoode was also eminent for his deep philanthropic 

sympathies: it may be truly said that no employer ever laboured 
more earnestly, efficiently, and unselfishly for the benetit of work- 
ing-men, or treated those in his employment with greater con- 
sideration and friendliness, 

It has been decided that the Public Memorial shall take the 
form of an endowment for a pension in perpetuity, to be called 
“Tue WILLIAM Sporriswoopk MemortaL Penston,” the pro- 
ceeds to be devoted to the sustenance of one or more incapacitated 
printers or widows of printers. Such a memorial, it is polieved, 
would be in accordance with the well-known sympathies of the 
= and would, indeed, carry on the work which he so 

tically and successfully promoted i in his lifetime; it has also 
the additional recommendation of being approved by the members 
of his family and by his intimate frieuds, 

The Fund will be administered by the Executive of the Printers’ 
Corporation. 

he mera | gentlemen have been appointed a Committee to 
carry out this object: — 


WARREN DE LA RUE, Esq., M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S., Chairman, 
SAMUEL SPALDING, Esq., F.S.A., J.P., Treasurer. 
SIR FREDERICK A. ABEL, C.B. C. AUSTEN LEIGH, Esq., M.A. 
SIR WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, C.B. JOSEPH LISTER, Esq., M.D. 
J. OWEN EVANS, | 7. NoRTON LONGMAN, Esq. 
SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A, | @20- HOLT MASON, Faq. 
SIR JOHN LUBEOCK, Bart. Rev. W. H. MILMAN, M.A. 
SIR JAMES PAGET, Bart. JOUN FLETCHER MOULTON, Esq. 
REV. R. H. A. BRADLEY, M.A. G. WILLIAM PETTER, Esq. 
W. H. PREECE, Esq., C.E. 


Rev. BARTHOLOMEW PRICE, M.A., 
Oxford, 

ROBERT H. SCOTT, E-q., M.A. 

Professor G. G. STOKE3, M.A, 

RICHARD SURACHBY, 


Professor ARTHUR CAYLEY. 
C. J. CLAY, Esq., M.A. (Cambridge). 
JOHN EVANS, Esq., LL.D. 
GEORGE EDWARD EYRE, Esq., M.A. 
THOMAS DIXON GALPIN, Esq. 
CYRIL GRAHAM, Esq. 
THOMAS GRAY, Esq. 
Professor T. H. HUXLEY, LL.D., Pres. 

Reyal Society. w. 
EDMUND JOHNSON, Esq., F.S.S, F. J. E. YOUNG, Esq., Chairman 
Rev. BENJAMIN JOWETI, M.A. Printers’ Corporation. 

J. 8. HODSON, Esq., F.R.S.L., Secretary. 


FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT OF DONATIONS. 


NOBLE TAYLOR, Esq. 
Professor TYNDALL, 
a. W. VAUX, Esq., M.A. 


£384 £684, 
Right Hon. Earlof Derby .. 21 0 0 | Messrs. R. Bentley &Son.... 5 5 0 
His Grace the Duke Kev. RB. H. A. Bradley ..... » 2&9 

Buccleuch, K.G., &....... 1010 0 | F. Chapman, Bsq. ........ 5660 
His Grace the Duke of Devon- Mes-rs. Chatto & Windus.... 5 5 0 

shire, K.G. ...... sees 1010 O | Messrs. Charehill .......... 5 5 0 
Rt. Hon. Earl Granville «eee 10 0 O} OU. J. Clay, Esq., M.A. (Cam- 

Sir William Armstrong...... 1010 0 bridge) O 
Sir Frederick Leighton.,.... 1010 © | Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh ...... 5 5 0 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart. .... 1010 0 | Thomas Hawksley, Esq. .... 5 5 0 
Right Hon, Earl Dacie . 5 5 0 | Edmund Johnson, Bsq....... 5 5 @ 
Lady Siemens ......... 5 5 | Rev. senjamin Jowest, M.A., 

A. Abel, C.B. ..... 330 Master of Balliol...... coce 5 

r F. J. Owen Evans, K.C.B. 38 3 0| Rev. W. H. Milman, M.A... 5 5 0 
Sir Water 1 0} J. Pletcher Moulton, Esq..... 5 5 
Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode - 5210 © | Jon Murray, Esq........... 5 5 0 
Messrs. 5210 G. Wiliam Petter. .. 650 
Messrs. Spottisweode & 5210 0 | Proprietorsof the «Graphic 560 
William Ciowes & Sons (Lta.) 26 5 O | Messrs. George Routledge & 

The Misses Spottiswoode .... 25 0 0 BONS 
ar De la Rue & Nowle Ta: ior, 

Rev. "White, MA. core, OO 

15 0 © | Mrs. Crawshay............. 600 
Employés at Messrs. —— Mrs. Charles Darwin ...... 5 0 0 

woode & 1310 Themes Esq., Board of 

mn De la Rue, . osep ter, Esq., M.D..... 5 0 0 
10 10 0 | Rev. Bartholomew Price .... 5 0 0 
Messrs. De la Rue & Co.'s Major Hervert C. Roberts.... 5 0 0 

Workmen's Provident Fund 1010 0 | Professor John Tyndall...... 5 0 0 
John Esson, Esq............. 1910 © | George Godwin, Esq......... 8 3 0 
John Evans, Esq., LL.D. .... 1019 0 | J. Lowthian Bell, Esq....... 3 0 0 
T. Dixon Galpin, Esq. ...... 1910 0 | RB. B. Litchfield, Esq......... 3 0 0 
C. A. Leigh, Esq., M.A....... 1010 0 C>ril C. Graham, Esq. ...... 210 0 
Messrs. Longmans .......... 1010 0 | W H. Preece, Esq.,C.E. .... 2 2 0 
Messrs. Macmillan .......... 1010 0 | W. Thomas, Eeq............. 2 2 0 

Edwards, & miral Spratt,C.B. .. 

Samuel ding, FSA, . 8. W. Vaux, Esq. 

J.P. 10 10 © | George Walter, 
Messrs. W. H. Alien & Co... 5 5 | C. W. Wiltshire, | 
Mrs. Arbuthnot ............ 5 5 0 
Messrs. G. &Sons...... 5 5 0 £662 10 0 


The Committee respectfully invite Donations, which may be forwarded to Samuel 
Spalding, Esq., F.S.A., J.P., Treasurer, 147 Drury Lane, W.C., or 34 Canuon Street, 
E.C.; to the London and Westminster Bank, Temple Bar Branch, Straud; or to 


J. 8. HODSON, F.R.6.L, 
Gray’s Inn Chambers, 20 High Holborn, W.C. 129 


<, has undergone operations in hospita!, and the doctor now recommends Margate. She h 
been in service and is highiy recommended by her employer and clergyman. The latter 
contributing to the expenses. Her father is a labourer with a family dependent on him. 
——— | 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
Patrons. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


President—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON. 


Chairman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy Chairman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. Physician—Dr. STONE. 


Financia INFORMATION, JUNE 1, 1884: 


Total Funds £3,148,166 
Total Annual Income £343,271 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death £2,373,688 


Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus .... £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.—£437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth 
ae quoryped Division of Profits. Of these 1,070 were then, by means of 
Bonus, not only altogether freed from the payment of Annual Premiums, 
oe — in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally 


, ee may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at 
very moderate Rates of Premium, one-fifth of which may remain a charge 
po the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division 


MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past 
financial year, £4 5s. 9d. per cent. of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as are con- 
nected with them by kindred or marriage. 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the Fifty-fifth Annual Report and revised Prospectus, 
Forms of Proposals, &. may be had on application to the Office, 1 and 2 
Tue Sancruaky, WestTMiNsTER, S.W. 


PROTECTED POLICIES. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS, 
Guaranteed Surrender-values. Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the 
interests and security of the Assured, as follows : 

Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title : 
Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special 


system : 

A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 

Residence in any part of the world is allowed, under ordinary whole-life Policies 
after one year from their date: 

Suicide does not affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life 
Ss ae, unless occurring within one year from the 
date of the Policy. 

TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon, the Earl Cairns. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord ; James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 

Chief Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Justice | Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

Baggallay. William Williams, Esq. 

The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. The Policy-reserves are determined 
upon data yielding the highest known security. The Policies are indisputable. 

The new explanatory Prozpectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded 
en application, 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
Offices : 10 Fleet Street, E.C. " 


CORNHILL.—Perils abound on every side! The 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY insures against Accidents 
of all kinds,on Land or Water, and has the Largest tnyested Capital. the Largest Income, and 
ys yearly the Largest Amount of agua oe of ony Accidental Assurance Company. 
irman, Hanvin M. y jerks at the | 
nts, or West-end Office, 8 idings, Charing Tiead 
London, E.C. 


i 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON Established 1702 im 
effected parts orld, 
bea MACDONALD 
FRANCIS B MACDONALD } Joint Secretaries. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY, 

Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 

Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


accou: 
undertakes, of charge, the c 8, and other Securities 
and Valuables; the Collection of Bills 0 of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the 
and sale of Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. Pamphict on 
epplication. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. | 


HOTELS. 
[LFRACOMBE. — —The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 


beutiful coast and inland scenery of North Devon, Five acres of ernamental 
= Tennis Courts. 250 rooms. Table-d’hdte at separate tables. from Six to Eight 
Large Sea-water Swimming Bath Bath ; also Private Baths.—Address, MANAGER. _ 


TOTL AND BAY, Isle of Wight (near Alum Bay).—TOTLAND 
BAY HOTEL. Magnificent sea views. Comfort with moderate charges. Billiard- 
room and tennis lawn, Ry The best bathing in “ie island Excellent sands and 
promenade pier.--A to the MANAGER. 
ia steamer leaves "pthingtan upon the arrival of the 2.15 P.. train from Waterloo, reaching 


Totland pier about 6 


APOLLINARIS. 


“Tt has steadily secured increasing popular and professional 
favour as a pure and agreeable Table Water.”—British Medical 
Journal, May 31, 1884, on the International Health Exhibition. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 


And BLINDNESS are frequently caused by the use of unsuitable Spectacles. Sir Julius 
Benedict writes :—“ I have tried the principal opticians without success, but your spectacles 
suit admirabiy.”"—Mr, H. LAURANCE. F.S.8., Oculist Optician, 1A OLD BOND STREET, 
scientifically adapts his improved spectacles to assist and strengthen the w sights. 
Pamphiet containing suggestions for the preservation of sight free. 


MAX GREGER’S 
CARLOW ITZ, 1878. 


Sample Case, containing one bottle each of six different kinds, 
carriage paid, 19s. 8d. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ 
CARLOWITZ. 


24s. per dozen. Fully matured, having been bottled three years. 


CARLOW ITZ. 


183s., 24s., 32s., 423., 60s. per dozen. 
FOR OTHER WINES, PLEASE APPLY FOR PRICE LIST. 


MAX GREGER, Limited, 
WINE MERCHANTS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Orrice: 66 SUMNER STREET, SOUTHWARK. 
Convenient Tasting Rooms and Order Offices : 

7 MINCING LANE, E.C., AND 2 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


BUTTER for HOT CLIMATES and SHIP or YACHT’S 
by wg Ay Red Star Brand. Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 
First of Merit. Ibourne, 1880, after crossing the Class, Certi 
Calcutta, 1884, after Indian heat. Sucecssfull to most tro: and trans- 
countries, retaining its delightful quality. In han of various sizes, 
from } lb. upwards. Also for for home trade-in neat kegs and firzine.—T. ser CLANCHY, Butter 


Factory, 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—AII the 
Best New Books are in circulation at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies 
Works of cencrel interest as they appear. Subscription, Une Gu en per and upwards 
according to the number of Volumes reat — Prospectuses tage free on plication, 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRA RY. — NEW ~y CHOICE 
SELECT LIBRARY, and Gata oF Co ~ for Sale 
prices, are now ready, and will tloguer of arded postage on application. 
Liprary, Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 
281 Regent t Street, and 2 King Street, Cheapside. : 


Any part of the United Kingdom ........sssscccssseeeeee £1 82 
Indie and China 1126 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America .. 1 10 6 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The followi ion NUMBERS 


TDISOQUNT, the HATOHARDS, 17 Pally, 
Post Orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and 

irre 1s. 64. SCHOOL SERIES comprises—First French 


‘ourse rance and the French, Second F: h Course, Italian Latin Courses, 
Books.—J. B. BATSMAN, Paternoster Square. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’, Is. 


sewed. 
D®*. ALFRED DRYSDALE on MENTONE. 
J. 8. VintuR & Co. (Limited), 26 Ivy Lane, London. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 


PROFESSOR ALBERT REVILLE’S "LECTURES on the 
Pore. and Growth of as illustrated by the Native of Mexico and 
by the Rev. P. H. WicksTRED, M.A. 8vo. cloth, 10s. a 


& wonese 14 Henrietta Street, Covent G: and 
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BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

is now ready. 
CONTENTS : 

1, MEMOIRS OF M. DE VITROLLES. 

2. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 

3. THE CHIEFS OF GRANT. 

4. THE DIVORCE OF CATHARINE OF ARAGON. 

5. LIFE OF MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 

6. THE FUTURE OF THE CONGO. 

7. LIFE AND OPINIONS OF FREDERICK MAURICL. 

8. JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH, 

9. HEFFTER’S INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

London, Lonemans & Co. Edinburgh, A. & C. Back. 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCXV., is 
published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS 


No. 327, 


1, MUNICIPAL LONDON. 
2. MODERN SPANISH LITERATURE, 
3. THE ROMANCE AND REALITY OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. 
4. PETER THE GREAT. 
5. ENGLAND AND HER SECOND COLONIAL EMPIRE, 
6. THE THREE POEMS “IN MEMORIAM.” 
7. GREEK ARCHAOLOGY: MR, FERGUSSON’S PARTHENON. 
8. THE WEST INDIES AND SUGAR BOUNTIES. 
9. REDISTRIBUTION AND REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY. 
10. MR. GLADSTONE’S FOREIGN POLICY. 
Joun Muruay, Albemarle Street. 


No. XXXVI. 6s. 
THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
for JULY 1884, 
. 1. THE ENGLISH REFORMATION AND THE STUDY OF GREEK. 
2. ON THE STUDY OF MIND IN ANIMALS, 
3. JAMES SKINNER: a Memoir, 
4. THE THREE ANGLICAN BISHOPS IN JERUSALEM. 
5. HUMAN PROGRESS UNDER CHRISTIANITY. 
6. THE CHURCH IN OLD LONDON. 
7. A NEW ATTACK ON THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
8 THE ORIGINS OF RELIGION AND LANGUAGE, 
9. PRAYER-BOOK ENRICHMENT IN AMERICA (No, 2). 
10. THEOLOGY AS A SCIENCE, 
11, THE LEGAL FLAWS IN THE LATER PAPACY. 
SHORT NOTICES. 
SportiswoopE & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C, 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. XXII.—AUGUST. 
CONTENTS :— 
JACK’S COURTSHIP : a Sailor's Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. By 
W.Crark Russet. Chapters XXIX.—XXXI. 
A SONG IN THREE PARTS. By Jean INGELow. 
THE WITCHERY OF ARCHERY. By CHARLES James LONGMAN. 
EARTHQUAKES IN ENGLAND. By Ricwanrp A. Proctor. 
A BLUE GRASS PENELOPE. Chapters III. andIV. By Brer Dante, 
THACKERAY AND THE THEATRE. By Durron Coox. 
MADAM. By Mrs. OLirHant. Chapters XXXVI.—XXXIX. 
London, LonGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 


BLACKWOOD's MAGAZINE for AUGUST 
No. DCCCXXVI. 2s. 64. 
CONTENTS: 
THE WATERS OF HERCULES. Part I. 
A SKETCH FROM MALVERN. 
THE BABY'’S GRANDMOTHER. Conclusion, 
CURIOSITIES OF POLITICS. 
“ TOMMY.” 
BERLIN IN 1884, Conclusion. 
SOME TRANSLATIONS FROM THE RUSSIAN OF LERMONTOFF. 
JUSTICE FOR THE LORDS. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, New Series, No. XIV., 6d. 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 
CONTENTS: 
ARCHDEACON HOLDEN'S TRIBULATION. Illustrated by P. Macnab. 
BEAUMARCHAIS, 
SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. IX. 
OUR LADY OF LOURDES. 
LONGER LIFE. 
THE TALK OF TITE TOWN, By Janus Pave. Chapter 5, The Old Settle. 3 


An Audacious Criticism. Chapter 7. A_Collector’s Gratitude. Ilow 
Chapter¥. An Unwelcome Visitor. With 


London : — ELpDkR, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
‘ow ready, One Shilling. 
THE ATLANTIO MONTHLY for AUGUST. 


ENTS 

The Thunder-Cloud. By James T. McKay. 

Bugs and Deasts before the Law. By E. P. 
Evans. 

An Old New England Divine. By Kate 
Gannett Wells. 

The Anatom'zing of Willi Shakespeare, 
By Hichard Grant White. 

Where it Listeth. By Edith M. Thomas. 


1884, 


In War Time. By S. Weir Mitchell. 
Diem. By E. R. Sill. 
light of Greek and Roman Sculpture. 
Willtam Shields La Liscomb. 
The Telegraph. By Lloyd G. 
the Oriole. Thomas 
he fo Parsons. 
A Cook's Tourist in Spain. 
Dinky. By Mary Beale Brainerd. Lodge's Ilistorical Studies, 
Willis, By Edward F. ; A Modern Prophet. 
The Contributors’ Club. 
among the Algonquin Indians. 
Thy Charles G. Leland. a Books of the Month. 
London: Warp, Lock, & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


Monthly, Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CCXCVIII. (AUGUST). 


CONTENTS : 
REDISTRIBUTION. 
FICTION IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND, 
A SCENE IN FLORIDA LIFE. 
TWELFTH NIGHT AT THE LYCEUM. 
CARLYLE AND NEUBERG. 


ee ae PLACE, By the Author of “ For Percival.” Cbapters 


REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


ConTEnts For AUGUST: 


MEALTIME. Etching by W. Srraxa. 

THE STORY OF AN IMAGINATIVE PAINTER. By A. H. Parmer. With 
a Study by the late SamvueL PALMER. 

8S. APOLLINARS IN CLASSE. By Cantwricut. 

PANGBOURNE AND MAPLEDURHAM. By Atrrep Cuvrca. With 2 Etchings 
and 4 Vignettes. 

JEAN GOUJON. By Upyy. With Illustrations, 

ART CHRONICLE, 


“ As far as il! ustrations 


far as il}ustrations fo * The Portfolio’ is decidedly the best of the Art Magazines this 


SEELEY & CO., 54 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Monthly, Sixteenpence. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
CoyTEesTs For AUGUST: 


Tus 
MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


“DAFFODILS, THAT COME BEFORE THE SWALLOW DARES.” Frontispiece. 
A SONG ©F THE MOCKING-BIRD. By Mavnice Tuompson. 
A GLANCE AT BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. By Joun Bunrovens. 
GENEKAL SAM HOUSTON. By ALEXANDER Hywnps. 
A SANCTUARY. By Honatio NELson Powers. 
IN REMEMBRANCE. By Tuomas WILLIAM Parsoxs. 
A SUMMER HOLINIGHUT. By Epira M. Tuomas. 
RECENT ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA. III. By Mrs. S. VAN RENSSELAER. 
“CARMEN SYLVA,” QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. By HeLen Ziuueay. 
ENDYMION. By ELIzaBeTu AKERS. 
WORK FOR A CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. By Isaac L. Rica. 
AN EFtECT IN YELLOW. By Ivory Biack. 
AMERICANS AT PLAY. By Epwarp Eac.estcy. 
CHINESE GORDON. By W. T. Sreap. 
ON THE TRACK OF ULYSSES. By W. J. Str~tumay. 
DEATH'S ANCHOR. By Geonce Parsons Laturor. 
A NEW ENGLAND WINTER. IL. By Heyry James. 
THE REMARKABLE WRECK OF THE “ THOMAS HYKE.” By Frayx R. STocgros. 
DR. sEVIER. X. By Gronor W. CABLE. 
A PROBLEMATIC CHARACTER. I. By Hsatmarn Horta Boresey. 
THREE DANGERS. By WasuINGTON GLADDEN. 
TOPICS OF THE TIME—OPEN LETTERS—BRIC-A-BRAC, &c. 
London : Freperick & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Monthly, One Shilling. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 
FoR AUGUST: 

OLD SHEP AND THE CENTRAL PARK SHEEP. By Fraxk.is H. Norra. 

SWEET PEAS. By Susan Hartiey Sweer. 

THE “S.F.B.P."” By Heven CAMPBELL. 

THE GRASSHOPPER. By WILLIAM H. Harye. 

THE PHILOSOPHER'S ESCAPE. By Eva Lovatr Carson. 

OW WE WERE BURNT OUT IN CONSTANTINOPLE. By Oscanyay. 

A BOBOLINK AND A CHICK-A-WEE. 

A SEA TWIN. 

FRIEDA'S DOVES. By BLancn WILLIS HowaRp. 

A FISH ACROBAT. By C. F. HoLprr. 

THE LITTLE HOUSE IN THE GARDEN. By Louisa M. Atcorr. 

FANS. By Bessie 

A YANKEE BOY'S ADVENTURE AT THE SEA-SIDE. By Srexcer BorpEs. 

AN ARTISTIC SURPRISE. 

HISTORIC BOYS. By; E. 8. Brooxs. 

TIE WITCH OF WOODY DELL. By Rev. C. R. Tatnor. 

MARVIN AND HIS EXY HUNTERS. Chapters XIV.—XVIII. By MAURICE TuompPson. 

THE CURIOUS HOUSE. By Jog” BENTON. 

PAPER ; ITS ORIGIN AND HISTORY. By Cuarves E. Botron. 

FOR LITTLE FOLK—THE 8T. NICHOLAS ALMANAC~-JACK-IN-THE- 


TUE LETTER-BOX—AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION —THE RIDDLE-BOX. 
London: FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE CHATEAU of CHANTILLY: its Ancient History and 
its Modern Rewer ation (see THE BUILDER of this week); also New Hall for 
Butchery | Compeny : Porch, St. Mary's, Bury St. Edmunds; Articles on the Proposed 

tions at Westminster Hall ; The Penistone Railw wy On Water Supply ; Notes 
Students on the History of Architecture, &e. 4d. ; by post, 4jd. Annual iption, 198. 

46 Catherine Street. And all 


NEW EDITIONS OF WILLIAMSON'S INTEGRAL AND 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, 
A N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS, containing Applications to Plane Curves and Surfaces; with 
numerous Examples. By BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON, M.A. F.R.S. Fellow of’ Trin. 
Coll. and Prof. of Nat. Philos, in the Univ. of Dublin. The tion, revised 
and enlarged, price 10s. 6d. 


Also, by the same Author, 
A® ELEMENTARY TREATISE on a the DIFFERENTIAL 
CALCULUS, the Plane Curves, with numerous 


Examples. Fifth Edi 
London, Gresx, & Co. 


Volume I. in royal 8vo. pp. 508, price 10s. half-bound, 
CSARTULARY of the ANCIENT BENEDICTINE ABBEY 
of RAMSEY, from the MS. in the Public Record Office. Edited by 
Henry Hant, Esq. F.S.A. and the Rev. Ponsonspy ANNESLEY Lyons, 
served in the Stone Tower, W: Hall, and thence transferred to the 


London: Loxemaxs & Co. and & Co. Oxford: Parker & Co. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Buack and 
Doveias & FouLis. Dublin; A. Taom, 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


THE BPBABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “Troublesome Daughters,” “ Mr. Smith : a Part of his Life,” “ Cousins,” &c. 


(ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “ BLACKW¢ ©D'S MAGAZINE.”) 
8 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


This day is published. 
THOUGHTS ON ART AND 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS 
OF GIOVANNI DUPRE. 


Translated from the Italian by E. M. PERUZZI. 


WITH THE PERMISSION OF THE AUTHOR, 
Crown Svo. 10s, 6d. 


This day is published. 


LUCIA, HUGH, AND ANOTHER. 


By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, 
Author of “Julian Karslake’s Secret.” — 


3 vols. post 8vo. 253. 6d. 


“ The novel has a and force of character-drawing adramatic en which places 
far in front of onythine Mrs. Necdell has done before, and in front of most fof ttle novels of the 
seeees ‘The story lives. ‘The passion in it vibrates through every scene between the principal 
actors, yet the feeling is never forced nor e exaggerated...... Lhe story is one of deep interest 
strongly original power." Daily News. 

“Itw not be very easy to find in modern fiction a more skilful and subtle study of 
character than that which Mrs. Needell hasgiven - in this very original conception...... The 
essential qualities of u good work of fiction this novel certainly has. Not the aes is a singularly 
vigorous, aud us the expression y 


is still, we ou, yle. 
‘Pall Malt Gazette, 


This day is published. 
LANCELOT WARD, M.P. 
A LOVE STORY. 

By GEORGE TEMPLE. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE COUNTER of this WORLD. By 


WASSERMANN and ISABELLA WEDDLE, Authors of 
3 vols. 


LADY LOWATER’S COMPANION. By 


the AuTHor of “Sr. OLave's” &c, 3 vols. 


GAYTHORNE HALL. 


FoTHERGILL. 3 vols. 


VENUS’ DOVES. 


TayLor. 3 vols. 


KEEP TROTH. By Watrer L. Bicxyett, 


8 vols. 


THE REAI. LORD BYRON : the Story of 


the Poet's Life.. By Joun Conpy Jrarrresox, Cuerap Epitio0n, 1 vol. 53, 


By Joun M. 


By AsuwortH 


BURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


NEW WORK BY VERNON LEE. 
EUPHORION : 


Studies of the Antique and the Medisval in the Renaissance. 


By VERNON LEE, 
Author of “ Ottilie &c. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 


= CRIESCS ON THE ESSAYS IN “ EUPHORION.” 


point." — 
md lelightful history of the varied fortunes of the Cast epic is 
and the * Portrait Art* some fine thinking “on the art of the 
yee and its relation to art. "—Speetat 
the fest Malt ¢ chaptere fo that titled * 
a 
pm) an which we have the result of much research and study anda great deal of 


ly Keview 

“In the the will be found and correct 

prev: 3. ts conclusions. orig hy as they are highly im, portant and thoroughly 
proved. in the Academy. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C, 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND THE 
COUNTRY. 
All the Best Books of the Best Authors are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample 
supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as 


they appear. 
SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


ACCORIING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


REVISED LISTS of Works recently added to the Collection, 
and CATALOGUES of SURPLUS COPIES withdrawn for sale 
at greatly Reduced Prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded 
postage free on application. 


All the Best New Books may also be obtained at 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 ro 84 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281 REGENT STREET, axp 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. * 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 
DESERT WARFARE ; being the Chronicle 


of the Eastern Soudan Campaign. by G. Demy 8vo. 


with Maps, 12s. 
“Mr. Burleigh has pursued an excellent plan...... A very full record of the campaign, that 
will be tr for in the future...... ‘Phe book is worth reading from cover to 
cover, and its value is i d by the maps and plans.""—A theawum. 


GENERAL GORDON’S LETTERS from 
the CRIMEA, the DANUBE, and ARMENIA. Edited by Dremerarus C, 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

whith pay the character of interest? ~~ 

character of one most remarkable, sing 


RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS in MONGOLIA 


and CHINA. By P. Prassersky. Translated by Janz Gorpon-CumMING. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. with 75 Illustrations, 24s. 


“'M. Piassetsky's narrative of his travels is most interesting, and gives us much new informa- 
tion as to the present cunditivn of the interior aud frontier provinces of China.” 


St. James's Gazette. 
SHORT STUDIES in ECCLESIASTICAL 


— and BIOGRAPHY. By the Rev. H. N. OxEnnax. Demy 8vo. 
price 12s, 


“The fruit of patient and honest and contains much is zgestive. 
ar. writes as a ot De and he shows himself a warm 
i dherent o setot he is for the most part ce frean religions acerbity.” 


St. James's Gazette. 


THE UNCLASSED: a Novel. By Grorcz 


GisstxG, Author of “ Workers in the Dawn.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


* “ The whole book is rich in situations ont in interest. The study of character is never 
superficial, and at times really penctrating.”—Avening News. » 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. A Novel. By 


OswaLp Crawrurp. A New Edition in the Press, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For AUGUST. 
Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 


CONTENTS 
THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G. 
IDEAS ABOUT INDIA. By ScAWEN 
THE MEASUREMENT OF CHARACTER. By Francis Gattoy. 
MOROCCO. By Captain F. R.N. 
OUR OBLIGATION IN EGYPT. By R. T. Rep, M.P. 
COMPULSORY TEMPERANCE, By J. T. Ace Ganoner. 
THOMAS HOBBES. By H. W. Hoare. 
WHAT IS JUDAISM? By Lucixy Wo tr. 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By James E. Roorrs. 
NUBAR PASHA AND MR. CLIFFORD LLOYD. by A Buitisn Resipeyt Carno, 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 
Just published, 3d. PART SECOND of 


Soren DEFINITIONS in POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
yn Subjects: Individual and State Rights, Loss and Gain, Value (Cheapness 
WERTHEIMER, LRA, & Co., Circus Place, London Wall. 


GociETy of ANTIQUARIES of LONDON.— 
10 to oto to 2). The price to the 


C. KNIGHT WATSON, Secretary. 
Burlington House. 
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The Saturday Review. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “KILCORRAN” &c, 


DREAM FACES. 


By the Hon. Mrs. FETHERSTONHAUGH, 
Author of Old Sake's Sake,” “Robin Adair,” &o, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE” &c. 


EYRE’S ACQUITTAL. 


By HELEN MATHERS, 
Author of “ Sam's Sweetheart” &c. 
3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HONEST DAVIE.” 


LITTLE LADY LINTON. 


By FRANK BARRETT, 
Author of “ A Prodigal’s Progress” &c. 
3 vols. 


“ The best characteristics of this novel—and they are strongly marked character- 
istics—are its fresh, innocent, unconventional tone, so far as the heroine and her 
tale of love are concerned, its dry and quict humour, its collection of almost 
original creations slightly but distinctly oy ee its curious situations, its unusual 

, its original plot.”—St. James’s Gazel 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GEORGE GEITH” &c, 


BERNA BOYLE. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 
Author of “The Mystery in Palace Gardens.” 


3 vols. crown 


An admirable study of Irish life and character is Mrs, Riddell’s Berna Boyle. 
.It is one conspicuous merit of this novel that all the characters are well and 
vividly drawn—there is not one who is shadowy and unsubstantial—and the local 
colour of the narrative is excellently rendered. Though the story is not without 
its sterner passages, these are now and again lighted up with real Irish humour, 
ys 's mother is as good as one of the creations of meg and Ensign Ludham, 
the ‘ brightest ornament of the Rutlandshire ragamuifins,’ is worthy to bear her 
company.”—Academy. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWO WOMEN.” 


GODFREY HELSTONE. 
By GEORGIANA M. CRAIK. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 
“ ¢Godfrey Helstone’ is a pleasant and well-written book; there is scarcely a 
word or a phrase to be found —_ with, and tone and taste are irreproachable..... ° 


We can sincerely book to readers who will take it for what it is.” 
Saturday Review, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON NEW ZEALAND 
AND THE MAORIS. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, demy 8vo. cloth extra, with 
numerous Illustrations and Map, 21s. 


THE KING COUNTRY; 


Or, Explorations in New Zealand. 
By J. H. KERRY-NICHOLLS. 


Being a Narrative of 600 Miles of Travel through Maoriland. 


“The whole _o= of this most interesting of vehemes lies in the dash end Sess of a 
author, in the difficulties he surmounts, and in ‘w and infinitely varied, bu 


SPECIAL ARTICLES in HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE for AUGUST, now ready, 1s. 


THE BUILDING OF THE MUSCLE. By Jvutran Hawrnorne. 
ARTIST STROLLS IN HOLLAND. By Geo. H. Boucnroy, A.R.A. 

Illustrated. 
SOME WORK OF THE ASSOCIATED ARTISTS. Ilustrated, 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF BOSTON, U.S.A. 
THE MANOR HOUSE OF KERSVEL. By Mrs. Macgvom. 
SALT LAKE CITY. Illustrated. &c. &c. 

160 royal 8yo. pages, and about 60 Illustrations, 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON. 


NOTICE.—MAPS and BOOKS for TOURISTS, 


STANFORD'S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, revised for 
index maps to the one-inch Ordnance Surveys of Engiand and to ay 
ment Maps of France and Switzerland, is just ready, and contains full infor- 
mation of the best maps and guides obtainable. Post free for penny stamp. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, $.W. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S LIST. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


An entirely New Edition, corrected throughout by the Author, in Seven Volumes, 
extra fep. 8vo. price Five Shillings each. 

A limited number of Copies are print-d on best Hand-mide Paper, Orders for this 
Edition will be taken for Sets only at the rate of 10s. 6d. per Volume, 


The Volumes will be published as follows: 


Vols, and II.—MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. (Ready. 
Vol. I11.—IDYLIS OF THE KING. Next week. 
Vol, 1V.—THE PRINCESS: and MAUD. tember’. 
Vol. V.—ENOCH ARDEN: and IN MEMORIAM. (October. 
Vol. VI.—QUEEN MARY: and HAROLD, November. 
Vol. VIIL—THE LOVER'S TALE: &e, cember. 


A NEW NOVEL, 


J ILL. By E. A. Dittwyy. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 
price 12s, 
A NEW POEM BY MR. THOMAS WOOLNER, R.A. 
GILEN US: a Poem. By Tuomas Wootner, 
R.A., Author of “ My Beautiful Lady,” “ Pygmalion,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ A poem which will excite considerable interest and efpteation, and sustain the author's 
high position among the writers of contemporary verse.’’—Zimes. 


BY REV. E. A. ABBOTT, D.D., AND W. G. RUSHBROOKE, M.L. 


[THE COMMON’ TRADITION of the 


SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. In the Text of the Revised Version. By Epwim 
A. Apnorr, D.D., formerly Fellow of St. John’s Coll., Cambridge; and W. G. 
M. L. formerly Fellow of St. John’ sColl., Camb. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 64, 


THE ISLES of the BLEST; and other 
Poems. By ANDREW GoLDIE Woop. Globe 8vo. 5s, 

POEMS. By Arraur R. Rores  Fep. 8vo. 
3s. 6d, 


MANUALS FOR STUDENTS._NEW VOLUMES. 


A TREATISE on ORE DEPOSITS. By 


J. F.R.S,, V.P.G.S., F.C.S., M.Inst. C.E., Ancien Eleve 
de l'E-ole des Mines, Paris ; ‘Author of “A Manual of Metallurgy,” “The 
Mining and Metallurgy of Gold and Silver,” &c. Illustrated, 8vo, 25s. 


(Nearly ready, 
APPLIED MECHANICS: an Elementa 
General Introduction to the Theory of Structures and Machines. 
James H. Correnmt, F.R.S., Assoc. Mem. 1.C.E., Professor of Applied 
Mechanics at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, &c. With Diagrams, 
Illustrations, and Examples. 8vo. 18s. 


(THE STUDENT'S FLORA of the BRITISH 


ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. Hooxer, K.C.S.L., C.B., F.B.S., F.L.S, Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Globe 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


GTUDIES in DEDUCTIVE LOGIC: a 


Manual for By W. Srantey Jevons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S, 
Crown 8vo. 6s 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND IMPROVED. 


THE ELEMENTS of the PSYCHOLOGY 


of COGNITION. By the Rev. Ropert Janpriyg, B.D., D.Sc. (Edin.), 
ex-Principal of the General Assembly's College, Calcutta, Crown 8vo. 63, Gd, 


PROSE EXERCISES based upon 


LAT TIN “GALLIC WAR.” With a Classification of Cacsar’s chief 
Phrases and Grammatical Notes on Caesar's chief Usages, By CLEMENT 
Bryans, M.A., Assistant-Master in Dulwich College, late Scholar in King’s 
College, ‘Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


Profusely Illustrated, Monthly, SIXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 


1. 1. “DAWN.” Engraved by Bauecz IsrvAn, from the Picture by E. J. Greconr. 
A.R.A. (Frontispiece. ) 
2, CUTLERY CUTLERS AT SHEFFIELD ...... J. Pater. 
Tllustra A. Morrow. The Old Cutters Hall, Sheffield: Engraved by 
J. Cocking “sive eld Smoke : Engraved by J. D. er Finishing Handles 
Engraved by E. Lascelles— A on Forgiag Shop: En raved by . Jahyer—The 
Grinding Room : Engraved b; J r—A Rural Grindi Mal Engraved by 
Balecz Istvan—An Shetfield Kuike: 
8. JAMES WARD ..... T. Precorr. 
Titustrat: In the hes Study ofan Head Study Sheep— 
a Dog— Portrait of by Moorland Study for National Gallery” 
Study ngraved Svoper— ngra’ ahyer. a 
© if. E ed by J. D.C —The Birdnester 
4. A MASTER BUILDER........ Tae AuTHors or “ Historic Wivcnkster.” 
Tllustrat by G. H. Tomson. Entrance to ngra: 


ocking—St. Cross: Engrav: y uick—North Transe i chester 
Cathedral ; Engraved by D. Martin-.Wy Tomb : Engraved by Jahy. 
CHARLES 


ARCHIBALD Forpes. 


5, A BALLAD OF SARK.... 
6. DOUGHTOWN SCRIP ....... 


7. BAB.. . STANLEY J, WEYMAN. 
8. THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. Chapter 0 (continnd), 21 (to be con- 
RLOTTE M. Yorer. 


ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c. Prieze from the carving 
on the Singing Galiery in the South Kensington Museum, drawn by A. 
Morrow. Ornamental Frieze and Initial —_ by Theodore de Bry. 
Ornamental Frieze 5 3 Initial Letter, Theodore de Bry. Ornamental 
Frieze, designed by L. Matthes. Initial Letter, German 1618, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 
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BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, of all Booksellers in Town or Country, price 6s. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO THE SERIES: 


BELINDA. By Ruopa Broveuron. 
IN A GLASS DARKLY. By Sueripan Le 


SAM’S SWEETHEART. By Heren Maruers. 
ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. By R. N. Carey. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


[Ready this day. 


[Now ready. 


[Just ready. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
Wooed and Married. 


East Lynne, Cometh up as a Flower. 

i Anne Hereford. Good-bye, Sweetheart. Nellie’s Memories. 

i! Bessy Rane. Joan, Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 

| The Channings. Nancy. Robert Ord’s Atonement. [Just ready. 
| Court Netherleigh. Not Wisely but too Well. isan 

Dene Hollow. Red as a Rose is She. 

| Edina. Second Thoughts. By MARCUS 
i Elster's Folly. Belinda. For the Term of his Natural Life. 

i George Canterbury's Will. — 


Johnny Ludlow. (First Series.) 
Johnny Ludlow. (Second Series.) 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 


i Lady Adelaide. Ought We to Visit Her ? Sam's Sweetheart. 
| Life's Secret, A. Steven Lawrence: Yeoman, 
| Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. A Ballroom Repentance. A 
| Master of Greylands. bites By JANE AUSTEN. 
Hi Mildred A:kell. (Tke only Compicte Edition besides the Steventon 
Mrs. Ialliburton’s Troubles. ad The M Garde Emma. 
| Orville College. ween ta Lady Susan, and The Watsons. 
| | Oswald Cray. Mansfield Park. 
i Parkwater. By Mrs. PARR. Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion, 
| Pomeroy Abbey. Adam and Eve. Pride and Prejudice. 
i Red Court Farm. Dorothy Fox. Sense and Sensibility. 
Roland Yorke. — 
| Shadow of Ashlydyat. By HAWLEY SMART ca 
| St. Martin's Eve. By Mrs, NOTLEY. 
Bree: Langto 
| Trevlyn Mold. Olive Varcoe. 
| Verner’s Pride. 

Within the Maze. By FULLERTON. 

Misunderstood. 
| Thrown Together. Too Strange not to be True. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER. Seaforth. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. An Ocean Free Lance, 
Hee Fes. The First Violin, 
The Wooing Probation. 
| Which shall it be ? Healey. By Baroness TAUTPHGUS. 
The Wellfields. The Initials. 
| Exeouter. Kith and Kin, Quits. 


By Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, 
Lady Grizel. 


By HECTOR MALOT. 
No Relations. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The Three Clerks, 


By E. WERNER. 
No Surrender. 
Success; and how he won it. 


Under a Charm, 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
Policy and Passion, 


By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
A Sister's Story. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO IER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO. at No, 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and“Published by WILLIAM BOYCE, 
at the Ollice, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, July 26, 1804, 
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